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in the family of the Tudors. ‘Thus the 


THE stranger who first visits Lon- 
don is usually so lost in astonish- 
ment at the crowd and bustle of the in- 


habitants (to which those of Paris and 


Naples form no parallel) that he imag- 
ines himself transported to a new world, 
and at night the magical effect of the 
gas lights contributes, in no, small de- 
gree, to heighten the illusion. It is 
not, therefore, until the few first. days 
of wonder have passed away that he 
can turn his attention to those monu- 
ments of architecture which incessantly 
revive recollection of English history. 
The history of no people, except the 
Greeks and Romans, forms such a com- 
plete and continued romance, 4s is pre- 
sented by the history of Eogland :— 
from the Roman invasion—the con- 
tests between the Britons and the Picts 
and Scots—the arrival of the; Saxons, 
throughout the whole Heptarchy down 
to the Norman conquest—all is grand 
and heroic ; though the most promi- 
nent and individual characters, during 
the whole of that long period, are lim- 
ited merely to Alfred and Canute. 
But with William the Conqueror 
commenced the grand terrific poem, 
which proceeds by a regular climax 
through the house of Plantagenet, and 
ends with the union of the two roses 


poets of no other nation, except Greece, 
have selected so many subjects for tra- 
gedy from the history of their native 
country; and if it were possible to 
string together the historical dramas 
of the English poets of the last 400 
years, according to the -chronologi- 
cal events of that period, a dra- 
matic chfonicle might be produ- 
ced which would be satisfactory to 
the historian, if other writers had as 
accurately copied their models as 
Shakspeare, that greatest of all 

It is singular enough that Shakspeare 
should not have introduced . into ‘his 
histories the two greatest heroes of that 
period, namely, Richard Ceur de Lion 


and the Black Prince ; he has, how- 
and faithful — 


ever, drawn a glowing uth 
picture of the character of the latter, in 
his natural son in King John. Had 
Dryden executed his grand plan, and 
chosen the Black Prince, that represea- 


tative of all the glory and heroism of © 


the middle age, as the hero of an epic 
poem, English history and poetry 
would have advanced, hand in hand, 
in a way unparalleled in the }iterature 
of any other country. 

To a foreigner, therefore, Henry 
Vilth’s chapel is the most attractive 





* From Dr. Meiisner’s Journey through England and Scotland. 
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part of Westminster Abbey, not mere- 
ly on account of its old and venerable 
spire, and the rich luxuriance of gothic 
ornaments within the chapel, but, above 


all, because on beholding the graves. 


of the monarchs of England he is fore- 
ed once more to turn to the perusal of 
_ Hume, and to admire the generous na» 
tion, whose distinguished men may 
one day hope, as Pope says, to have 
their busts mingled with those of he- 
roes, and their dust with that of kings, 
The chapel is open only during divine 
service, which is performed twice a 
day ; in the afternoon the service con- 
sists merely of a simple soul-inspiring 
chant, which very much resembles the 
singing of the Litany in Catholic chur- 
ches. That part of the abbey, called 
Poet’s Corner, is open throughout the 
whole of the day. It would be vain 
to'search among the monuments in 
Poet’s Corner for any possessing merit 
as works of art ; and those who have 
styled the church of Santa Croce at 
Florence the Italian Westminster Ab- 
bey, certainly forgot that the latter con- 
tains not a single good bust, far less 
a fine statue. Shakspeare, who is re- 
presented leaning on books, of which 
his genius never stood in need ; Han- 
de], stationed in a corner,. listening to 
angels who are singing his composi- 
tions ; and Garrick, throwing aside his 
winding-sheet, in the attitude of a dan- 
cing-master, are glaring instances of 
bad taste. An English lord, or baron- 
et may undoubtedly claim some share 
of merit forerecting a monument to the 
memory of a great man ; but to in- 
inscribe his own name and rank, with 
vast prolixity, on the stone devoted to 
the immortal dead, and thus to render 
it the vehicle of rescuing his own name 
from its merited oblivion, is a disgust- 
ing species of vanity. Itis astonish- 
ing to me, that the natural gravity of 
the English should not have led them 
to select more solemn monumental in- 
scriptions to the memory of their great 
men; those writtea by Pope display 
offensive levity and wit. ~ Certainly 
nothing can be more unsuitable than 
the lines written by Gay, for his own 
monument: 


“ Life is a Jest, and all things shew it, 
I thought so once, and now I know it.” 
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Truly life is no jest ; no religion teach- 
es us to regard it in that point of 
view.—The simple line : 

“O rare Ben Jonson |” 
is the best inscription here. 


The interior of the chapel of Henry 
VH., which that monarch built as a 
mausoleam for himself and family, 
may be styled the triumph of Gothic 
architecture and sculpture. A certain 
tax must be paid ere the visitor can be 
admitted to the chapel ; but this is not 
the worst, he is attended by a keeper 
who hurries through it, explaining eve- 
ry object in a most unpleasing tone of 
voice, and in the true cockney ac- 
cent, which, of course, is not very in- 
telligible to a foreigner. Not one of 
the monuments is remarkable for good 
execution. 

From the interest I feel for every 
thing which relates to Scotland, my at- 
tention was particularly attracted’ to the 
tomb of Edward I., whose unextin- 
guishable hatred towards the country 
he had desolated, is so strongly mark- 
ed by the inscription :—KHduardus pri- 
mus, Scotorum malleus, hic est. ‘This 
tyrant, when he conquered Wales, put 
all the bards to death, lest their songs 
should inspire their countrymen with 
thoughts of freedom. ven after 
death he wished to be the scourge 
which he had proved himself through- 
out his whole life. 

“ When on his death-bed,” says 
Froissart, “he ordered his son and 
his barons to appear before him, and 
compelled the former to swear, that 
as soon as he should expire he would 
boil his body in a cauldron until the 
flesh. should be separated from the 
bones; and that the flesh should be 
buried and the bones preserved. When- 
ever the Scots should attempt to throw 
off the English yoke, he was to assem- 
ble his people, and to carry his fathers 
bones along with him ; as he firmly be- 
lieved, that as long as he had his bones 
with him, the Scots could never be 
victorious. However, this mandate 
was not fulfilled, for the king died, and 
his son conveyed his body to Lon- 
don.” . Near this monument Is the 
celebrated stone of Scone, fixed into 
the frame of a wooden chair ; 10 pos 
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sessing which, Edward thought himself 
as secure of Scotland, as he was of 
Wales by the death of the bards. 
Of this stone an old prophecy says :-— 

‘* Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocumque locatum 

Invenient lapidem, regnare totentur ibidem.” 
According to tradition, it is the same 
which served for Jacob’s pillow: it was 
conveyed from Egypt to Spain, and 
from thence, God knows how, found 
its way to Dunstaffnage, in the ‘High- 
jJands of Scotland. ‘It was the seat on 
which the kings of Scotland were 
crowned, until Edward brought it to 
‘London. The prophecy was suppos- 
ed to be fulfilled when the Stuarts as- 
cended the English throne. ‘Is it not 
disgraceful that wax-figures,-the size of 
life, in complete costume, should be 
exhibited here? Among them, the 
ugly wrinkled model of Elizabeth, 
the virgin queen, appears like a hideous 
ghost. 

English history, as well as ‘poetry, 
naturally leads from Westminster Ab- 
bey to the Tower, the scene of so many 
‘horrid crimes, in allusion to which the 
poet exclaims :— 


_ ** Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed.” 


The entrance gate leads immediate- 
ly to the arches-of the Bloody ‘Tower, 
in which Edward V. and his brother 
were murdered ; the warder could not 
point out to me the spot on which 
Henry VI. died, or that on which the 
Duke of Clarence was drowned .in a 
cask of wine. The warders, as they 
are called, wear a most singular dress, 
‘being the same which they wore in the 
age of Elizabeth. On the back of 
their red coats appear, richly embroi- 
dered in gold, the devices of England 
and Scotland, namely, the rose and the 
thistle. The Stands of new arms, col- 
lected in some of the rooms, present 
an imposing effect from their numbers 
and beauty. But the collection of an- 
cient arms is far more interesting ; the 
suits of armour belonging to the kings 
of England, from the time of William 
the Conqueror, are all arranged in the 
order.in which the monarchs who wore 
them succeeded each other. One 
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great room is nearly filled with the tro- 
phies taken from.the invincible armada, 
from the banners consecrated by the 
Pope, down to the instruments of tor- 
ture, with which the Spaniards had pro- 
vided themselves in the anticipation of 
victory. Whatsensations are excited 
on the examination of the axe with 
which Anne Boleyn was beheaded, 
that terrible appendage to the marriage- 
histories of Henry VIII.!  Whata 
sad indifference to life did the unfortu- 
nate Anne display, when, mounting the 
scaffold, she spanned her slender throat 
with her fingers and said: I have but a 
little neck !—The other objects to be 
seen in the Tower, among which are 
the regalia and a wretched menagerie, 
are hardly worth mentioning. 

The sight of St. Paul’s .cathedral 
will scarcely ever realize to a foreigner 
the pompous descriptions of that edifice 
which he has been accustomed to find 
in English books. The crowded site 
on which it .stands—the towering col- 
umns, serving merely for ornaments, 
without being in some measure necessa- 
ry parts of the.whole-—the uapleasing 
colour which the stone has acquired 
from being -censtantly enveloped in 
smoke—all render.the structure inca- 
pable of producing any powerful im- 
pression.* ‘I'he great monuments of 
architecture in the south of Europe, 
even those which do not accord witb 
antique simplicity, such as St. Peter's, 
at Rome, the model after which St. 
Paul’s is built,) derive a peculiar 
charm from the magical colour which 
the pure atmosphere of Italy diffuses 
over them ; whilst the air of London, 
being impregnated with smoke, tinges 
every thing with adirty black hue. A 
still more unpleasing effect-is produced 
by the nakedness of the interior of the 





* It would be difficult to produce any instance.of 
prejudice more glaring than is furnished by these re- 
marks upon an edifice,-whose grandeur and sim- 
plicity have rendered it the admiration not only of 
Englishmen, but of all foreigners of candor and true 
taste. That there is room for paintings and more 
sculpture is not denied: and, in due season, it is pro- 
bable that the plan proposed by West and Reynolds 
fov decorating that church with paintings will be 
carried into effect, We regretthat our monumental 


_squlpture has been hitherto, too often, entrusted to 


inferiorartists. 
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church, in which there is no object to 
excite the mind to devotion, and the 
spectator is almost led to exclaim— 
what mean these barren walls? The 
whole edifice may be regarded as an 
immense mausoleum for the architect, 
as the following beautiful lines on his 
tomb appear to indicate :—Subtus hic 
conditur hujus ecclesia et urbis condi- 
tor Christopherus Wren, qui vixit an- 
nos ultra nonaginta non sibi, sed bono 
publico, Lector, si monumeatum re- 
quiris, circumspice.” There is scarce- 
ly a building of consequence in Lon- 


’ don and its vicinity, to which the name 


of this distinguished architect is not at- 
tached. ‘I'he monuments within the 
church, which are chiefly erected to the 
memory of men who have served their 
country with honour, are destitute of 
effect. 

The foreigner who visits London 
without special recommendations to the 
directors of those public institutions to 
which every one has free access on the 
continent, thanks Heaven that at least 
the’British Museum is exempt from the 
formality usually observed at public in- 
stitutions in England. The Museum 
library, however, which is the only pub- 
lic one in London, is open only to those 
who can obtain letters of introduction 
to the trustees; after meetings, councils, 
and ballots, the foreigner is perhaps de- 
clared worthy of admittance, 

The British Museum now possesses 
a degree of interest which, some years 
ago, was attached only to the library 
and the manuscripts, The natural his- 
tory department is, at present, the most 
insignificant portion of the Museum, 
and cannot be compared to the collec- 
tions in any other capital city on the 
continent. It is truly ludicrous that in 
a Museum, bearing the name of a na- 
tion, which has free access to every 
quarter of the globe, the zoology should 
be limited to two apartments, contain- 
ing a poor unmethodical collection of 
birds and shells. ‘The mineral collec- 
tion is far superior, though even that 
has certainly noclaim to be ranked in 
the first rate order. Some years ago 
the antiques @onsisted, for the most 
part, of those purchased from a gentle- 
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man named Charles Townley : this 
though a very respectable private col- 
lection, was far from being worthy of 
a great nation, as it certainly contained 
no object of which Italy bad-any great 
reason to lament the loss. The Muse. 
um was, ata later pericd, augmented 
by the collection of Sir W. Hamilton, 
which chiefly consisted of ancient Ro- 
man and Etruscan vases. At the com- 
mencement of the present century the 
English took from the French at Alex- 
andria, a collection of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. The most important of these was 
the famous Rosetta Stone,the inseri ption 
on which has recently been published 
throughout Germany by means of |i- 
thography. ‘The establishment receiy- 
eda far more valuable acquisition a 
few years ago, by the purchase of the 
friezes of the Temple of Apollo, at 
Phygalia. Now, however, the British 
Museum may boast of one of the fin- 
est collections of antiques in the world, 
since it has come into possession of the 
treasures of art, procured in so unex- 
ampled away by Lord Elgin. Cer- 
tainly this is not the proper place to ex- 
patiate on the conduct of that modern 
Verres ; the subject has already been 
discussed all over Kurope ; and, how- 
ever willing the English might be, by 
the possession of these treasures, to ren- 
der London a place of attraction to ar- 
tists and amateurs, yet it was some time 
ere their conscientiousness would allow 
them to confer the stamp of sanction 
on this odious plunder, by purchasing 
the collection, ‘Tbe English may well 
blush when they peruse the following 
lines of Lord Byron the greatest of 
their living poets :— 


But who ofall the plunderers of yon fane 

On high where Pallas linger’d, loth to flee 

The latest relic of her ancient reign ; 

The last, the worst dull spoiler, who was he ? 
Blush, Caledonia ! such thy son could be ; 
England I joy, no child was he of thine ; 

Thy free-born men should spare what once was free. 
Yet they could violate each saddening shrine, 

And bear those altars o’er the long-reluctant brine. 
But most the modern Picts ignoble boast 

To rive what Goth,and Turk and Time had spared. 
Cold as the crags upon his native coast, 

His mind as barren, and his heart as hard ; 

Ishe whose head conceived, whose hand prepar’d 
Aught to displace Athena’s poor remains : 

Her sons too weak the sacred shrine te guard, 
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Yet felt some portion of a mother’s pains, 
And never knew till then the weight of despot’s 
chains.” 


The Elgin and Phygalian marbles 
are tolerably* well arranged in two 
large galleries, which, together with the 
whole Museum, are open to the public 
during three days in the’ week. Be- 
sides that the atrocity of Lord Elgin’s 
conduct exceeds all the rapine ever 
committed by the French, foreign artists 
have no better access to these treasures 
of antiquity, than if they had remained 
inthe place whence they were taken, 
for very few can bear the expense of a 
journey to London. It was fortunate, 
however, that the noble Lord’s embar- 
rassed fortune obliged him to sell these 
treasures to the British Parliament, 
though J greatly doubt, whether, as 
the committee declared, they will form 
aschool for study, raise the vational 
taste for the fine arts, and diffuse a 
knowledge of art throughout the whole 
empire. Schiller’s line :—“ To you 
they will ever be silent,” is far more 
applicable to the English than the 
French. During my three months’ 
residence in London, I spent every tei- 
sure hour in viewing these noble frag- 
ments, on the pubiie days, and was 
often astonished at the senseless vacant 
staring of the English of all ranks, 
The classical education which the 
young Englishman receives at college, 
no more awakens his taste for the arts 
of antiquity, than the ready power of 
speaking Latin, which every student 
acquires in a great city of Germa- 
ny, contributes to render him a philolo- 
gist. 

England is not the country for the 
fine arts! Of this every person must 
be convinced who has witnessed one of 
the annual London exhibitions of pic- 
tures. Atthe lastexhibition upwards 
of 1000 pictures were hung up, and I 
never before saw so little merit display- 
ed among such numerous specimens : 
—a Dresden exhibition exceeds a Lon- 
don one in point of talent, just in the 
same proportion in which the latter out- 
strips the- former in numbers, West 
certainly ranks among the greatest of 
the English artists, and few pictures, ex- 
cept his, had any claim to superiority ; 
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but as the English are destitute of sus- 
ceptibility for the pictorial art, he will 
never become the founder of a school as 
David has been in France. In theEn~ 
glish exhibitions, the pictures of the stu~ 
dents approximate, and even exceed,the 
extravagant style of their teacher Fuseli, 
rather than imitate the grand style of 
West. In all controversies and inves- 
tigations English scholars enquire, at the 
very outset, what is the use of it? They 
reject every thing imaginative, and bold- 
ly pronounce all kinds of speculation to 


be nonsense, attaching themselves solely 


to reality, and seeking to grasp it the 
more firmly by disembodying it :—in 
the same manger English artists devote 
themselves almost exclusively to that 
branch of the art which is most readily 
turned to advantage, and will enable 
them to live comfortably. This is por- 
trait-painting, which includes likenesses 
of celebrated race-horses and favourite 
dogs of persons of rank : and it must be 
confessed that many English artists have 
attained a great degree of perfection in 
this department of the art. Landscape 
painters are also fully aware thata view 
ot Windsor or Richmond is more like- 
ly to find a purchaser than an original 
composition, and thus they confine 
themselves to the representation of 
scenes which are familiar to every eye. 
West, however, must have realized vast 
sums of money by the exhibition of 
his great historical pictures, the figures 
in which are the size of life; and those 
speculators who purchase celebrated 
pictures on the continent, aod exhibit 
them in London, as was the case with 
a picture by Wicars, and one by Le 
Thierre, must also reap no trifling ad- 
vantage. These exhibitions, which are 
the resort of all fashionable amateurs, 
take place in galleries fitted up for the 
purpose, and in which the light, by be- 
ing admitted from an opening in the 
roof, diffuses a most advantageous ef- 
fect over the picture. Every artist 
must naturally wish to have his produe- 
tions thus exhibited to the public; for 
this mode of lighting has the effect of 
softening down the faults of a picture, 
and rendering its beauties the more 
prominent. The young ladies, of 


Rome are so conscious of the beauti- 
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ful effect produced by a descending 
light, that they are always happy to seize 
an opportunity of meeting their lovers 
in the Pantheon. 

Though the English may justly be 
reproached with want of susceptibility 
for the pictorial art, and tho’ their desire 
to possess is totally distinct from their 
capability to enjoy, yet on the other hand 
they evince their taste for poetry in an 
eminent degree. The more perfect works” 
of Géethe and Schiller never excited 
such universal enthusiasm in Germany, 
asthe poems of Byron and Scott have 
called forth among their countrymen. 
Kvery Englishman and Scotchman, be- 
tween whom,notwithstanding the union, 
80 inueh rivalry still prevails, is proud to 
reflect that his country possesses a living 
poet, who can set forth his national hon- 
#ur tothe other. Hach readily acknow- 
dedges the merit of the poet of the sister 
«country ; buteven were-he not actuated 
dy patriotism, a certain congeniality of 
feeling would induce him to give the 
preference-to the bard of his own na- 
tion. ‘To the contemplative, reserved 
Hoaglishman, Lord Byron is most homo- 
geneous; for he penetrates into the 
«deepest recesses of the human heart, 
paints sorrow in all its desolating force, 
and to the theme of his own disunion 
from the world, be adds the glowing 
images of oriental poetry. On the other 
hand, the romantic Scotchman,* in 
whose soul resound the baliads of early 
ages, and who, whether he dwell on 
the banks of the Tweed, or among the 
mist-enveloped mountains, bebolds on 
every side some spot consecrated by the 
daring spirit and achievements of his 
ancestors—cherishes with enthusiasm 
a poet, who, penetrated by the 
rich materials of his country’s history, 
has occasionally interwoven them with 
his heroic poems ; and who, by inde- 
fatigable diligence has rescued from 





* In all the praise of Walter Scott’s genius we 
perfectly agree. We consider that Mr. Scott has 
contributed as much, and perhaps more, than any 
other Scottish poet to render his country popular 
upon the continent. In this traveller’s estimate of 
Byron’s poetical character also, he is tolerably just : 
but he forgets the tender, sweet,and gentle muse of 
Campbell in Scotland : and is equally unjust to the 
brilliant and impassioned beauty of Moore. 
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oblivion a great collection of Scottish 
ballads, which his interesting commen- 
taries have rendered accessible to every 
reader, Where the incidents of his 
romances are not purely historical, 
Walter Scott possesses the art of intro- 
ducing faithful sketches of the bloody 
feuds between celebrated clans, to 
which, by his peculiar talent for scenic 
description, he has imparted appropriate 
chiaro oscuro and back-grounds. The 
English, more than any other nation, 
admire descriptions of Nature in their 
poetry; but Scott’s pictures present 
nothing indefinite, or of a nature that is 
applicable to any country ; they pos- 
sess thatcharm which local colouring 
gives to landscape painting. These 
picturesque descriptions abound par- 
ticularly in his celebrated poem, The 
Lady of the Lake ; and thousands of 
his readers are induced every year to 
make a pilgrimage to Loch Katrine, 
Scott certainly cannot exclaim with 
Goethe, “how dearly have I paid for 
my poem!” for he receives the sum 
of 5000I. for each production. I have 
merely mentioned among the living 
poets of England, the two who are 
most celebrated as the objects of uni- 
versal admiration. ‘The respect which 
the English entertain for their dead au- 
thors, even of mediocre talent, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the numerous editions 
of their works which daily issue from 
the press. 

From the reverence with which the 
Germans regard Shakspeare, the mu- 
tilation and disfigurement which his 
dramas undergo when represented on 
the English stage, will to them appear 
inconceivable. I saw several of Shaks- 
peare’s best plays performed at the two 
principal London theatres, Covent- 
garden and Drury-lane, and by actors 
who were accounted the Coryphae of 
the tragic art, and who were said to 
enter most profoundly into the spirit 
of the poet. One was the celebrated 
Kemble, whose retirement from the 
stage was looked upon by the newspa- 
pers as a kind of public calamity. 
Another was the still more celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons, who received the appel- 
lation of the Tragic Muse, and who, 
even at her present advanced age, set 
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all London in an uproar by re-appear- 
ing one evening in the character of La- 
dy Macbeth. I never witnessed one 
of those representations without being 
more and more convinced that in re- 
gard to taste, Shakspeare is more our 
property than that of the English. It 
is not surprising that the erroneous no- 
tions of the French respecting drama- 
tic literature, should have induced Du- 
cis to make such absurd alterations in 
Hamlet ; but considering the fidelity 
with which the Germans seek to appro- 
priate Shakspeare, and the caution they 
evince in altering those pieces selected 
for representation, lopping off only 
such excrescences as are either not ne- 
cessary to the construction of the dra- 
ma, or do not accord with our notions 
of decorum, the levity with which the 
English proceed is inconceivable. It 
would be a great error to regard any 
of their editions of the poet’s works 
adapted for stage representation, as an 
editio in usum principis ; they use 
freedom of a more unpardonable kind, 
and prove not only the insensibility of 
the editors to the beauties of Shaks- 
peare, but also a singular indulgence 
on the part of the public. For instance, 
in the ‘Tempest, which, if I mistake 
not, was adapted for stage representa- 
tion by Dryden, two new p aac 
are interpolated which Shakspeare ne- 
ver dreamed of, and the succession of 
the scenes completely changed. In the 
performance of Richard III. I saw a 
part of Henry VI. introduced and 
several characters belonging to the play 
omitted. What German audience 
would tolerate such perversions of the 
genius of a national poet? Even in 
those tragedies which have been treated 
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with most respect, the noblest passages 
are frequently left out for the sake of 
saving time. For instance, in Othello, 
Desdemona’s song in the fourth act, 
which is so highly pathetic, and so im- 
portant to the catastrophe, is struck out, 
as are also the character of Owen Glen- 
dower, and consequently a whole scene 
in Henry IV. In Hamlet, among nu- 
merous alterations, the scene in which 
Polonius repeats the beautiful rules of 
life to his son, and the character of For- 
tinbras, are omitted ; a change is also 
made at the conclusion of Romeo and 
Juliet. It must be confessed, that by 
tolerating these mutilations, in order to 
afford time for a farce or petit opera 
after the performance of the tragedy, the 
English qo not afford any strong proofs 
of their poetic taste. In their actors, 
they admire above all things a certain 
coarse adherence to Nature, be it ever 
so repugnant to all ideas of propriety. 
Thus they are transported when their 
adored Kemble appears in Hotspur, like 
a downright boor, and carefully banish- 
es every trace of dignity from his de- 
portment ; or when in the character of 
Hamlet, he runs after the ghost with 
clenched fists, and the latter, instead of 
gently appearing and vanishing in the 
queen’s chamber, gallops from one side 
of the stage to the other. The bratal 
coarseness of the no less celebrated 
Kean in Othello, who roars rather than 
declaims his part, would fill a German 


audience with disgust. 

[We have inserted these extracts for the amusement 
of our readers: but we do not think it necessary to 
reply to this torrent of insipid and arrogant abuse of 
the English actors and drama. The writer who sup- 
poses that the importation of the Elgin marbles is lost 
—_ ~e sommmng may well tell us that it was only 
after Shakspeare was exported to Germany, his beau- 
ties first came to be understood. We admit, that 
the curtailments and alterations of our immortal 
poet’s plays, are not always judicious.) 








-_-—~— 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF JOHN WESLEY. 
Concluded from p. 363. 


ESLEY never departed willing- 

ly or knowingly from the doc- 
trines of the Church of England, in 
which he had been trained up, and with 
which he was conscientiously satified 
after full and free inquiry. Upon points 


which have not been revealed, but are 
within the scope of reason, he formed 
opinions for himself, which were gen- 
erally clear, consistent with the Chris- 
tian system, and creditable, for the most 
part, both to his feelings and his judge- 
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ment. But he laid no stress upon them, 
and never proposed them for more than 
they were worth.” ‘“* The true gos- 
pel,’ said he, ‘touches the very edge 
both of Calvinism and Antinomianism, 
so that nothing but the mighty power 
of God can prevent our sliding either 
into the one or the other.” Many of his 
associates and followers fell into both. 
He always declared himself ciearly and 
strongly against both; though at the 
expense of some inconsisteacy, when he 
preached of a sanctification which left 
the subject liable to sin, of an assurance 
which was not assured, and of an im- 
perfect periection, It was his opinion 
that there is a chain of beings advancing 
by degrees from the lowest to the high- 
est point,—from an atom of unorgani- 
zed matter, to the highest of the arch- 
angels ; an opinion coasonant to the 
philosophy of the bards, and confirmed 
by science, as far as our physiological 
knowledge extends. He believed in 
the ministry both of good and evil an- 
gels; but whether every man had a 
guardian angel to protect him as the 
Romanists hold, and a malignant de- 
mon continually watching to seduce 
him into the ways of sin and death, 
this he considered as undetermined by 
revelation, and therefore doubtful. 
Evil thoughts. he held to be infused ia- 
to the minds of men by the evil princi- 
ple; and ‘that as no good is done, or 
spoken or thought by any man, without 
the assistance of God working together 
in and with those that believe in him; 
so there is no evil done, or spoken, or 
thought, without the assistance of the 
Devil, ‘who worketh with energy in 
the children of unbelief. His notions 
of diabolical agency went farther than 
this: he imputed to it many of the ac- 
cidents and discomforts of life, —disease, 
bodily hurts, storms and earthquakes, 
and nightmare: he believed that epi- 
lepsy was often, or always the effect of 
possession, and that most madmen were 
demoniacs. A belief in witchcraft nat- 
urally followed from these premises ; 
but, after satisfying his understanding 
that supernatural acts and appearances 
are consistent with the order of the uni- 
verse, sanctioned by Scripture, and 
proved by testimony too general and too 
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strong to be resisted, he invalidated his 
own authority, by listening to the most 
absurd with implicit credulity, 
and recording .them as authenticated 
facts. Headhered to the old opinion, 
that the devils were the gods of the hea. 
then; and he maiatained, that the 
words in the Lord’s Prayer, which have 
been rendered evil, mean, in the origin- 
al, the wicked one, ‘emphatically so 
called, the prince and god of this world, 
who works with mighty power in the 
children of disobedience.’ 


“ One of his most singular notions 
was concerning the day of judgment. 
He thought it probable that its duration 
would be several thousand years, that 
the place would be above the earth, and 
that the circumstances of every individ- 
ual’s life would then be brought forth 
in full view, together with all their tem- 
pers, and all the desires, thoughts, and 
intents of their hearts. This be thought 
absolutely necessary for the full display 
of the glory of God, forthe clear and 
perfect manifestation of his wisdom, 
justice, power, and mercy. ‘ Then on- 
ly,’ he argued, ‘when God hath brought 
to light all the hidden things of darkness, 
willit be seen that wise and good were 
all his ways; that he saw through the 
thick cloud, and governed all things by 
the wise counsel of his own will; that 
nothing was left to chance or the caprice 
of men, but God disposed all strongly, 
and wrought all into one connected 
chain of justice,. mercy, and truth.’ 
Whether the earth and the material 
heavens would be consumed by the 
general conflagration, and pass away 
or be transmuted by the fire into that 
sea of glass like unto crystal, which is 
described in the Apocalypse as extend- 
ing before the throne, we could neither 
affirm nor deny, he said; but we 
should know hereafter. He held the 
doctrine of the millennium to be scrip- 
tural; but he never fell into those wild 
and extravagant fancies, in which spec- 
ulations of this kind so frequently end. 
The Apocalypse is the favourite study 
of crazy religionists ; but Wesley says 
of it, ‘ Ob how little do we know of this 
deep book! at least how little dol 
know! I can barely conjecture, not af- 
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firm any one point concerning that part 
of it which is yet unfulfilled.’ 

“He entertained some interesting 
opinions concerning the brute creation, 
and derived whatever evils inferior 
creatures endure, or inflict upon each 
other, from the consequence of the Fall. 
In Paradise they existed in a state of 
happiness, enjoying will and liberty : 
their passions and affections were regu- 
lar, and their choice always guided by 
their understanding, which was _ perfect 
in its kind. ‘ What,’ says he, ‘is the 
barrier between men and brutes,—the 
line which they cannot pass? It is 
not reason. Set aside that ambiguous 
term ; exchange it for the plain word 
understanding and who can deny that 
brutes have this ? We mayas well de- 
ny that they have sight or hearing. 
But it is this: man is capable of God ; 
the inferior creatures are not.’ ” 

“‘ Methodism having widely diffu- 
sed itself, it soon became expedient to 
divide the country into circuits. There 
were in the year 1749, twenty in En- 
gland, two in Wales, two in Scotland, 
and seven in Ireland. In 1791, the 
year of Mr. Wesley’s death, they had 
increased to seventy-two in England, 
three in Wales, seven in Scotland, and 
twenty-eight in Ireland. Every cir- 
cuit had a certain number of preachers 
appointed to it, more or less, according 
to its extent, under an assistant, whose 
office it was to admit or expel mem- 
bers, take lists of the societies at Easter, 
hold quarterly meetings, visit the classes 
quarterly, keep watch-nights and love- 
feasts, superintend the other preachers, 
and regulate the whole business of the 
circuit, spiritual and temporal. 

“* The helpers were not admitted im- 
discriminately: gifts, as well as grace 
for the work, were required. An aspi- 
rant was first examined concerning his 
theological knowledge, that it might be 
seen whether his opinions were sound: 
he was then to exhibit his gift of utter- 
ance by preaching before Mr. Wesley; 
and afterwards to give, either orally or 
in writing, his reasons for thinking that 
he was called of God to the ministry. 
The best proof of this was, that some 
persons should have been convinced of 
sin and converted by his preaching.” 
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The use of snuff or spirituous liquors 
was prohibited to preachers, and in gen- 
eral their lot was severe, and their hard- 
ships many and great. The principal 
evil of Methodism is stated to have 
been the formation, not merely of clas- 
ses for religious purposes, but of bands. 
Of these we find the following notice— 
“This subdivision, while it answered 
no one end of possible utility, led: to 
something worse than the worst practice 
of the romish church. The men and 
the women, the married and the single, 
met separately in these bands, for the 
purpose of confessing to each other. 
They engaged to meet once a-week at 
least, and to speak, each in order, freely 
and plainly, the true state of their souls, 
with the faults they had committed in 
thought, word, or deed, and the temp- 
tations they had felt during the week. 
They were to be asked ‘as many, and 
as searching questions as may be, con-~ 
cerning their state, sins, and tempta- 
tions :’ These four in particular, at eve- 
ry meeting: What known sin have 
you committed since our last meeting? 
What temptations have you met with? 
How was you delivered? What have 
you thought, said, or done, of which 
you doubt whether it be sin or not? 
And before any person entered into one 
of these bands, a promise of the most 
unreserved openness was required. 
‘ Consider, do you desire we should tell 
you whatsoever we think, whatsoever 
we fear, whatsoever we hear, concern- 
ing you? Do you desire that, in doing 
this, we should come as close as i= 
ble, that we should cut to the quick, 
and search your heart to the bottom ? 
Is it your desire and design to be on 
this and ali other occasions, entirely 
open so as to speak every thing that is 
in your heart without exception, with- 
out disguise, and without reserve ?” 
The nature, and the inevitable tendency 
of this natural inquisition, must be ob- 
vious to every reflecting mind; and it 
is marvellous that any mar should have 
permitted his wife* or his daughter to 
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* Wesley has himself recorded an instance of mis+ 
chiefarising from these bands. “ I searched itto the 
bottorti,” says he,“ astory I had heard in part, afd 
found itanother tale of real woe. Two of our society 
had lived together in uncommon harmony, when one, 
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enter into these bands, where it was not 
possible for i Innocence to escape con- 
tamination.” 

* The watch-night was another of 
Wesley’s objectionable institutions, It 
originated with some reclaimed colliers 
of Kingswood, who, having been ac- 
customed to sit late on Saturday nights 
at the ale-house transferred their week- 
ly meeting, after their conversion’ to 
the school-house, and continued there 
praying and singing hymns far into the 
morning. Wesley was advised to put 
ao end to this : but, ‘upon weighing the 
the thing thoroughly, and comparing it 
with the practice of the ancient Cbris- 
tians,’ he could see no cause to forbid it; 
because he overlooked the difference 
between their times and his own, and 
shat his eyes to the obvious impropriety 
of midnight meetings. So he appoint- 
ed them to be held once a month, near 
the time of the full moon.” 

“ He also appointed three love-feasts. 
in a quarter: one for the men, a second 
for the women, and the third for both 
together; ‘that we might together eat 
bread,’ he says, as the ancient Christians 
did, with gladness and singleness of 
heart. At these love-feasts (so we 
termed them, retaining the name as well 
the thing, which was in use from the 
beginning,) our food is only a little 
plain cake and water; but we seldom 
return from them without being fed not 
only with the meat which perisheth, but 
with that which endureth to: everlast- 
ing life.’ A travelling preacher presides 
at these meetings ; any one who choos- 
es may speak; and the time is chiefiy 
employed in relating what they call 
their Christian experience. In this 
point, also, Mr. Wesley disregarded the 





who met in band with E. F. to whom she had men- 
tioned that she had founda temptation toward Dr. F, 
went and told her husband she was in love with him» 
and that she had it from her own mouth. The spirit 
of jealousy seized him in a moment, and utterly took 
away his reason. And some one telling him his wife 
was at Dr. F.’s on whom she had called that afternoon, 
he took a great stick, and ran away, and meeting her 
jn the street, called out Strumpet! Strumpet! and 
struck her twice or thrice. He is now thoroughly 
convinced of her innocence ; but the water cannet be 
gathered upagain. He sticks there—‘ I do thorough- 
ly forgive you, but I can never love you more. ’” 
After such an example, Wesley ought to have abol- 
ished this part of his institutions. 
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offence which he gave, by renewing a 
practice that bad notoriously been abol- 
ished, because of the abuses to which 
it led.” 

“ He prided himself upon the sing- 
ing in his meeting-houses : there was a 
talent in his family both for music and 
verse; and he availed himself, with 
great judgment, of both. A collection 
of hymns was published for the Society, 
some few of which were selected from 
various authors; some were. his own 
composition ; but far the greater part 
were by his brother Charles. Perhaps 
no poems have ever been so devoutly 
committed to memory as these, nor 
quoted so often upon a death-bed. 
The manner in which they were sung 
tended to impress them strongly on the 
mind: the tune was made wholly sub- 
servient to the words, not the words to 
the tune. The Romanistsare indebted for 
their church-music to the Benedictines, 
an order to which allKurope is so deep- 
ly indebted for many things. Our fine 
cathedral service is derived from them.” 

Wesley was prevented by his igno- 
rance of their language, from dissemina- 
ting his doctrines generally among the 
Welch, and that susceptible populatioa 
degenerated into Jumpers, under na- 
tive teachers. In Scotland he was 
not successful, though Whitefield, who 
oo the invitation of Ralph and Ebene- 
zer Erskine, the first leaders of secession 
from the kirk, had preceded him ten 
years in that country, startled the peo- 
ple by his vehement oratory. But 
Wesley’s mild and persuasive eloquence 
availed little, and he does not seem to 
have forgiven the slight. He accuses 
the ministers of not fasting on the fast 
days in the sacrament week, and he 
compares the funerals to what was spo- 
ken of Jehoiakim: “ he shall be buried 
with the burial of an ass.” He adds in 
another place, when be had a thin au- 
dience at Glasgow, that it was truly 
said “the Scotch dearly love the word 
of the Lord on the Lord’s day !” 

The account of Wesley in Ireland is 
prefaced with some general observations, 
so curious as to claim extraction. ‘The 
author says— 

“Melancholy and anomalous as the 
civil history of Ireland is, its religious 
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history is equally mournful, and not 
less strange. Even atthe time when it 
was called the Island of Saints, and 
men went forth from its monasteries to 
be the missionaries, not of monachism 
alone, but of literature and civilization, 
the mass of the people continued savage, 
and was something worse than heathen. 
They accommodated their new religion 
to their own propensities, with a per- 
verted ingenuity, at once humorous and 
detestable, and altogether peculiar to 
themselves. Thus, when a child was 
immersed at baptism, it was customary 
not to dip the right arm, to the intent 
that he might strike a more deadly and 
ungracious blow therewith; and under 
an opinion, no doubt, that the rest of 
the body would not be responsible at 
the resurrection, fer any thing which 
had been committed by the unbaptised 
hand. ‘Thus, too, atthe baptism, the 
father took the wolves for his gossips; 
and thought that, by this profanation, 
he was forming an alliance, both for 
himself and the boy, with the fiercest 
beasts of the woods. The son of a 
chief was baptized in milk; water 
was not thought good enough, and 
whiskey had not then been invented. 
They used to robin the beginning of 
the year as a point .of devotion, for the 
purpose of laying up a goodstock of 
plunder against Easter; and he whose 
spoils enabled him to furnish the best 
entertainment at that time, was looked 
upon as the best Christian,—so they 
robbed in emulation of each other ; and 
reconciling their habits to their con- 
science, with a hardihood beyond that 
of the boldest casuists, they persuaded 
themselves that, if robbery, murder, and 
rape had been sins, Providence would 
never put such temptations in their way; 
nay that the sin would be, if they were 
so ungrateful as not to take advantage 
of a good opportunity when it was of- 
fered them. 

“ These things would appear incred- 
ible, if they were not conformable to the 
spirit of Irish history, fabulous and au- 
thentic. Yet were the Irish, beyond 
all other people, passionately attached 
to the religion wherein they were so 
miserably ill instructed. . Whether they 
were distinguished by this peculiar at- 
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tachment to their church, when the su- 
premacy or the Pope was acknowledged 
throughout Europe, cannot be kaown, 
and may, with much probability, be 
doubted ; this is evident, that it must 
have acquired strength and inveteracy 
when it became a principle of opposi- 
tion to their rulers, and was blended 
with their hatred of the English, who 
so little understood their duty and their 
policy as conquerors, that they neither 
made themselves loved, nor feared, nor 
respected. 

‘Treland is the only country in 
which the Reformation produced noth- 
ing but evil. Protestant Europe has 
been richly repaid for the long calami- 
ties of that great revolution, by the per- 
manent blessings which it left behind ; 
and even among those nations where 
the papal superstition maintained its do- 
minion by fire and sword, an important 
change was effected in the lives and 
conduct of the Romish clergy. Ireland 
alone was so circumstanced as to be in- 
capable of deriving any advantage, 
while it was exposed to ail the evils of 
the change. ‘I'he work of sacrilege.and 
plunder went on there as it did in En- 
gland and Scotiand; but the language 
of the people, and their savage» state, 
precluded all. possibility of religious im- 
provement. It was not till nearly the 
middle of the seventeenth century, that 
the Bible was translated into Irish, by 
means of Bishop Bedell, a man worthy 
to have Sir Henry Wotton for his pat- 
ron and Father Paolo Sarpi for his 
friend. ‘The church property had been 
so scandalously plundered, that few 
parishes * could afford even a bare sub- 
sistence to a Protestant minister, and 
therefore few ministers were to be found. 
Meantime the Romish clergy were on 
the alert, and they were powerfully aid- 
ed by a continual supply of fellow-la- 
bourers from the seminaries established 
in the Spanish dominions; men who, 
by their temper and education, were 
fitted for any work in which policy 
might think proper to employ fanati- 
cism. ‘The Franciscans have made it 
their boast, that, at the time of the Irish 





* The best living at Connaught was not worth more 
than forty shillings a-year ; 9. some were as low a 
sixteen ! 
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massacre, there appeared among the 
rebels more than six hundred Friars 
Minorite, who had been instigating 
them to that accursed rebellion while 
living among them in disguise.” 

In this country Wesley was at first 
well received, and tells us that he 
preached his first sermon in Dublin to 
“ as gay and as senseless a congregation 
as he had ever seen!” They soon 
however became objects of persecution, 
and got the nick-pame of swaddlers, 
which is thus strangely accounted for. 

“* Ceanick, preaching on Christmas- 
day, took for his text these words from 
St. Luke’s Gospel: ‘ and this shall be 
a sign unto you : ye shall find the babe, 
wrapped in swaddiing clothes, lying in 
a manger. A Catholic who was 
present, and to whom the Janguage of 
Scripture was a novelty, thought this 
80 ludicrous, that he called the preacher 
a Swaddler, in derision; and this un- 
meaning word became the nickname of 
the Methodists, and had all the effect 
of the most opprobrious appellation.” 

In Cork disgraceful riots ensued, and 
both the brothers (Wesleys) were 
roughly treated; while in Dublin, 
Whitefield was nearly stoned to death. 
Yet it was from among the Roman 
Catholics that Wesley obtained one 
of the most interesting and (during his 
short. life) most efficient. co-adjutors, 
Thomas Walsh, the son of a carpenter 
at Bally Lynn. He publicly. abjured 
the Romish Church, and became the 
most distinguished apostle of methodism 
in Ireland. 


“There is a letter of advice from 
Mr. Wesley to one of his Irish preach- 
ers (written in 1769), which gives a 
curious picture of the people for whom 
such advice could be needful.—* Dear 
brother,” he says, ‘I shall now tell you 
the things which have been, more or 
less, upon my mind, ever since [ was in 
the North of Treland. If you forget 
them, you will be a sufferer, and so will 
the people; if you observe them, it will 
be Lam j for both. Be steadily serious, 
There is no country upon earth where 
this is more necessary than in Ireland,as 


you are generally encompassed with 
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those who, with a hittle encouragement, 
would laugh or trifle from morning till 
night. In every town visit all you can, 
from house to house ; but on this, and 
every other occasion, avoideall familiar. 
ity with women: this is deadly poison, 
both to ‘hem and to You cannot 
be too wary in this respect. Be active, 
be diligent; avoid all laziness, sloth, 
indolence ; fly from every degree, eve- 
ry appearance of it, else you will never 
be more than half a Christian. Be 
cleanly: in this let the Methodists take 
pattern by the Quakers. Avoid all 
nastiness, dirt, slovenliness, both in your 
person, clothes, house, and all about 
you. Do not stink above ground; 


* Let thy mind’s sweetness have its operation 
* Upon thy person, clothes, and habitation.’ 
HERBERT. 


‘Whatever clothes you have,let them 
be whole ; no rents, no tatters, no rags ; 
these are a scandal to either man or 
woman, being another fruit of vile lazi- 
ness. Mend your clothes, or I shall 
never expect to see you mend your 
lives, Let none ever see a tagged 
Methodist. Clean yourselves of lice: 
take pains in this, Do not cut off your 
hair; butclean it, and keep it clean. 
Cure yourself and your family of the 
itch ; a spoonful of brimstone will cure 
you. To let this run from year to year, 
proves both sloth and uncleanness : 
away with it at once; let not the North 
be any longer a proverb of reproach 
to all the nation. Use no snuff, unless 
prescribed by a physician. I suppose 
no other nation in Europe is in such 
vile bondage to this silly, nasty, dirty 
custom, as the Irish are. ‘Touch no 
dram: itis liquid fire; it is a sure, 
though slow, poison; it saps the very 
springs of life. In Ireland, above all 
countries in the world, I would sacred- 
ly abstain from this, because the evil is 
so general ; and to this, and snuff, and 
smoky cabins, I impute the blindness 
which is so exceeding common througb- 
out the nation. I particular'y desire, 
wherever you have preaching, that there 
may be a Little House. Let this be 
got without delay. Wherever it is not, 
let none expect to see me,’” 
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FURTHER ACCOUNT OF THE PETRIFIED CITY. 
° To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir, ~ , 
[ your Magazine for March it is no- 

ticed that “ the enterprising travel- 
ler Mr. Ritchie, who proceeded some 
time since with an expedition from 
‘l'ripoli, for the purpose of exploring 
tbe interior of Africa,” has communica- 
ted an account he received from one of 
his friends of what he knew respecting 
“ the Petrified City,” of which Dr.Shaw 
(in his Travels or Observations relatin 
to several Parts of Barbary and the Le- 
vant), gives the following particulars, 
which perhaps some of the readers of 
your widely circulated Miscellany who 
may not have that, now scarce, book 
to refer to, will be pleased with hav- 
ing the opportunity of perusing : I 
have therefore transeribed it, if you 
think it worth the trouble of inserting, 
and am, yours, &c. 


Of Ras Sem, or the Petririzp Vit- 
LAGE in the CyRENAICa. 


* T shall conclude this branch of the na- 
tural history of Barbary with some remarks 
upon the pretended Petrified City at Ras 
Sem, in the province of Dacka, iu the king- 
dom of Tripoli. 

_“ This place, then, which lies six days’ 
journey to the 8. of Benguze, the ancient 
Berenice, in the greater Syrtis, has been 
occasionally taken notice of in the former 
edition, where it was observed ‘ that nothing 
was to be seen there, besides some petrifac- 
tlons, as might well be accourted for from 
the Deluge ; which likewise had been alrea- 
dy discovered in other parts of the world.’ 
in treating likewise of the violent heat 
which attends the Deserts of Libya and 
Arabia, I took notice that, at Saibah, a few 
days’ journey beyond Ras Sem, towards 
Egypt, there is a whole caravan, consisting 
of nen, asses, and camels, which, from time 
imoemorial, has been preserved at that 
place. The greatest part of these bodies 
stil continue perfect aad entire, from the 
heat of the Sun and- dryness of the climate ; 
and the tradition is, that they were all of 
them originally surprised, suffocated, and 


dried up, by the hot scorching winds that 
sometimes frequent these deserts.’ 

“The Arabs, who are 4 little prev 
in ge and natural history as they are 
artiul and. en enough in fable and ro- 
e, had here a very favourable and 
icky vpportunity, by ewer and connec- 
ting together the petrifactions of Ras Sem, 
with these preserved bodies at Saibab, to 
project and iaventthe plan ofthe Petrified 
City, in all the wild and extravagant dress, 
wherein it iscommonty described. This, ! 
believe, is the true matter of fact; aud all 
that may be depended upon in this story. 

“ Lt was, however, a subject much enqoir- 
ed into whilst Cassam Aga, the Tripoly 
ambassador, resided lately in London, He 
reported from a thousand persons, as he 
said, and particularly from a friend of his of 
great veracity, who had been upon the spot, 
that ‘ this scene of petrifactions consisted of 
a large town, ina circolar figure, which had 
several streets, shops, and a maguificent cas 
tle belonging toit. That this friend of his 
saw there different sorts of trees, but mostly 
the olive and the palm ; all of them turned 
into a bluish or. cinder-coloured stone. That 
there were men also to be seen in different 
postures and attitudes; some of them exer- 
cising their trades and occupations ; others 
holding staffs, others bread, &c, in their 
hands. The women, hkewise, were, some 
of them, giving suck to their children ; oth- 
ers were sitting by their childreas others 





were sitting at their kneading troughs, &e.~ 


That, in entering the castle, there was 4 man 
lying on a magnificent bed of stone, with the 
guards standing at the doors, armed with 
pikes and spears. That he saw different 
sorts of animals, such as camels, oxen, asses, 
horses, sheep, and birds, (nay, the very 
dogs, cats, and mice are enumerated io oth- 
eraccounts:) all of them converted inte 
stone, and of the above-mentioned colour. 
In one of these histories, some of these bo- 
dies are said to want their heads, others a 
leg or an arm; and so far agree with the 
caravan of preserved (not petrified) bodies 
above recited. It is further related, that 
several pieces of petrified money had been 
brought from thence ; some of which were 
of the bigness of an English shilling, charged 
with a horse’s head on one side, * and with 
some unknown characters on the other.’ 
This is the substance of that variety of re- 
ports, which have been given and related of 


this place, at different times, and by different 


persons.” 


ipril 10, 1820. Norvicensis. 








— 


VOYAGE TO THE FEEJEE ISLANDS.* 
From the Gentleman's Magazine. ; 


(ue people of these islands are can- 
_** nibals, They inbabit a great many 
islands which have no appropriate names 
oa the charts, but all of them have their 


peculiar native designations. ‘The larg- 
est of these islands are divided into sev- 
eral districts, and there is often war 


* See No. 77, p. 233. 
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among the people of the neighbouring 
places. I had bought a bolt of canvass 
ofthe master of a vessel that was there, 
and he demanded a very large piece of 
sandel wood for it, ten times as much 
as it was worth. I was however obli- 
ged to consent, and took him on shore 
to a place where [ knew a piece large 
enough was lying; for I was well known 
on the island, and had some authority : 
but he was a stranger ; and it was very 
dangerous for perfect strangers, ignorant 
of their language and customs, to trust 
themselves far from the shore. We had 
arrived at the log, and talking about our 
bargain, when an old woman, well 
known to me, appeared with a large 
basket upon her shoulders. She came 
up tous, and, without addressing me 
as was usual, exclaimed in a dismal 
tone, War, war, war.—I immediately 
knew that something was wrong, and 
that all was not safe-—The man that 
was with me would have fled to the 
boat ; but I advised him te stay by me 
who was known, and could speak the 
language; whereas, if he were seen by 
himself running to his boat, there was 
a probability of his being killed. - He 
remained therefore with me, and when 
we had waited some time, a native ac- 
quaintance came up. I enquired of 
him the meaning of the old woman’s 
expression ; when he informed me that 
they had been at war; that they had 
killed the Chief of Hyparcar ; that they 
had had the good fortune to seize upon 
his body ; and that they would feast 
upon it to-morrow ; inviting me to be 
of the party. 

To enable me to have so intimate 
an intercourse with these people, I had 
to encounter many dangers, and to 
conform to many of their disgusting 
customs. ‘This horrible custom, how- 
ever, of eating human flesh [ had hith- 
erto been able to avoid; but it was 
necessary that I should seem to acqui- 
esce even in this, and, as the natives did, 
take adelight in it. To the native’s 


invitation, therefore, I gave a ready 
assent, seemed to rejoice at the circum- 
stance, and explained to him that, as [ 
had just arrived from a cruise, and had 
not tasted of fresh food for some time, 
it would be particularly welcome to me. 


> 
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I then went about my other concerns + 
and io an hour or two “the native that 
had accosted me in the morning came 
up to me, and, as if by accident, led 
me to the log of sandel wood we had 
been bargaining for. The body of the 
captive had been laid beside it. fk 
was that of a man above six feet high. 
there was a large wound across the 
forehead, and another at the top of the 
head, as if from the blows ofa club, | 
started ‘back at the sight, and the native 
exclaimed with emphasis; Are you 
afraid 2? Sanga, sanga, said I (no, no) ; 
I hope to feast on him to-morrow. 

The people of these Islands always 
eat human flesh cold: they roast it 
one day, and eat it the next; and be. 
fore the body is cut to pieces, the caloo 
performs a long ceremony. I went 
with my native friend to the priest’s 
house; he was then about to perform 
the usual incantation. He had a long 
staff in his hands; and having placed 
one end of it on the ground, he exer- 
cised himself violently in reeling to and 
fro with it, till, overcome with the exer- 
cise, he fell down, and the attendants 
carried him into his house. He then 
said something in the manner of an 
oracle, which, as it was explain- 
ed to me, meant that they would suc- 
ceed in what they were about to under- 
take, referring to a battle that was in- 
tended. 

The multitude then went down to 
theirdead enemy, and with pieces of 
wood or bamboo, made very sharp, cut 
off his hands at the wrists, his feet at 
the ankles, his legs at the knees, and 
his thighs near the middle, dividing the 
bone with an axe, which they had pur- 
chased from one of the vessels that had 
been attheIsland. The head was cut 
off very low toward the breast, and 
they placed it on some hot ashes that 
had previously been prepared in a hole 
for the purpose; and when it had re- 
mained there a sufficient time, they rub- 
bed off the hair with shells, and repla- 
ced it with the other parts of the body 
in the hole, surrounding it on all sides 
with stones that had been made very 
hot. Taey thea covered it up till it 
was completely roasted. I told the 
natives that I expected they would al- 
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low me my share of it; that I was then 
. going on board, but that I should not 
fail to come on shore’ on the morrow ; 
but that, if I should be prevented, I 
desired they would send my share on 
board the brig. The men of Hylai 
(for that was the name of the place) 
promised that I should not be disap- 
pointed, and I} then left them. 

Oa my going on board, I told my 
mate what was going forward, and de- 
sired that, when the human flesh should 
be brought on-board for me, he should 
say, I was gone on shore; and that 
when they should tell him what they 
had brought, he should seem disgusted, 
and refuse to receive it on board ; that 
he should say, that although the Cap- 
tain was fond of it, yet that Ae hated it, 
and that they might carry it on-shore 
again, for he would not receive it, On 
the following day it was done as I de- 
sired; they brought the roasted human 
flesh along-side, and the mate refused 
to admit it on board, at the same time 
exclaiming violently against the custom. 
They at length went on shore with it, 
very much disappointed, and threaten- 
ing that, if they met with him, they 
would kill him. 

Two days after this I went among 
them again. I thought I might turn 
the circumstance of the human flesh to 
my advantage. I pretended to be very 
angry with them, said that they had 
deceived me; that they had not sent 
me my share of the human flesh. 
They persisted in affirming that they 
had sent it along-side, and that the 
mate would not receive it. 1 enquired, 
I told them, when I went on board, 
and that no one had seen or heard of 
it, and, added I, I have been greatly 
disappointed.—Finding it therefore in 
Vain to persuade me that they had sent 
ittome; they railed against the mate, 
and repeated that if they met him on 
shore they would kill him. 

Carrying on the deception, I imme- 
diately went to the mother of Ricam- 
Nong. I told her that I was very an- 
sry that I had been disappointed and 
deceived, She spoke respectfully to 
ne, as chiefs generally do when they 
address each other, To a very low 
submissive voice she said (for even here 


there is prevalent a great portion of 
Eastern bombast), if you are angry, me 
shall die. Shethen demanded what 
could be done to pacify me? J told her 
I must have a certain quantity of san- 
del wood. She therefore immediately 
sent some of her servants to collect it 
forme; which appeased me, and I re- 
ugned on board. 

Boon after this, having collected my 
cargo, I left the place, and have heard 
no more of these people. They are a 
dangerous race to go among; andI 
was the only person of five vessels who 
had any authority among them, and was 

rmitted to live on shore. 

One of the most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances among them is, the exces- 
sive value they set upon large teeth, 
such as those of the whale or sea ele- 
phant. So that persons going to pro- 
cure sandel wood from them generally 
take with them as many of these teeth 
as they can procure. 

The principal things they barter for 
are axes, knives, or razors; but they 
will give as much wood for one large 
tooth, as for five or six axes. ‘This 
regard they put upon large teeth!s the 
more extraordinary, as they do not 
seem to make any use of them, except 
ornaments. 

When a native, by purchase or any 
other means, becomes possessed of a 
large tooth, he hangs it up iv his house, 
and for the first few days scarcely ceas- 
es looking upon it and admiring it. 
He frequently takes it down, and rubs 
it with a particular kind of leaf, and 
polishes it; some of them almost fora 
month continue to labour upon it, 

The vessels from Port Jackson usu- 
ally carried the teeth of the whale or 
sea elephant; but some vessels from 
India carried elephants’ teeth, which 
they cut into pieces, and made in the 
shape of other teeth. ‘These, being 
very large, were considered of the 
greatest value, and procured vast quan- 
tities of sandel wood. Sogreat an ac- 
count was set upon them, that some 
chiefs-actually came from islands more 
than an hundred miles distant to see 
them. 

They set no value on moneys” A 
ship called the Eliza, with several 
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thousands dollars on board, was wreck- 
ed ona reef near one of these islands. 
The master of her put about four 
thousand of them in the jolly-boat, 
and made for the island that was most 
frequented, where he found a vessel 
from Port Jackson, and got on board 
of her. The jolly-boat was left tow- 
ing a-stern, and some hours had passed 
beicre the master of the shipwrecked 
vessel mentioned the dollars being left 
in the boat. It happened that this 
was done in the presence of the mate, 
who reported it to one of the sailors, 
and they removed them by stealth. 
Some of them they concealed in their 
cabin, and others the accomplice took 
on shore, and buried. Some of the 
natives, however, saw him covering 
something up, and when he went away 
they dug up the dollars. On the fol- 
lowing morning they were widely dis- 
tributed among the natives, who parted 
with them for the merest trifles, such as 
nails, pins, or small pieces of iron. 

A man called Savage, who had been 
some time among the natives at Ton- 
gataboo, about this time came to the 
Island, and hearing where the wreck 
was, went tothe place, and found the 
dollars lying in heaps upon the beach. 

Such is the account given me by Mr. 


Siddons; I cannot vouch for the truth 
of it, but am inclined to believe that j; 
is mostly true. To many it may ap. 
pear to be too much allied tothe voya- 
ges of Sinbad the Sailor, but I would 
not disbelieve it on that account. 
From many persons I have heard sim- 
ilar accounts, but very few have had 
the opportunity of seeing so much of 
these people as Siddons.  ‘Thire is 2 
possibility also of some of the cireum- 
stances that I have mentioned in this 
account having been published before, 
especially in the Missionary Voyage ; 
which being the case, one account may 
be set against the other; and may ei- 
ther confirm the truth of it, or render it 
doubtful. Siddons lived on the Island, 
I believe, several years, and had house 
and lands: perhaps wives. If he be 
not the Missionary himself mentioned 
in Pinkerton’s Geography, as having 
forsaken the original purpose of his 
visiting the Islands, namely, that of 
propagating the Gospel, for the more 
sensual gratifications of life; at least 
it is probable that the one may have 
been known by the other, and may be 
mentioned accordingly. ‘This account 
I heard from Siddons himself, and I 
thought it worth while to commit it to 


paper, 
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: SOUND MIND ; OR CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE NATURAL HISTORY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE HU- 


MAN INTELLECT. BY JOHN HASLAM, M. D. 


Sound Mind is a captivating title, and,in the present 
instance, ushers into our notice an exceedingly clev- 
erand ingenious book. We do not indeed agree 
in all the positions laid down by the author, nor do 
we think that his deductions are always logieally 
accurate. But with regard to the acuteness of his 
observations, to the originality of many of his con- 
ceptions,and to the practical good sense which marks 
his arguments and opinions, we must say they are 
such as to stamp his work with a high eharaeter both 
as a philosophical inquiry, and a popular view of a 
generally interesting subject. 

As it is our purpose rather to recommend than toana- 
lyse this work, we shall not follow the learned Drv 
methodically ; but endeavour to make such selee- 

will show the manner in which he has exe- 
euted his design. 
THE HUMAN HAND. 


f | Bn chapter “on the intellectual su- 


yperiority which man has acquired by 


speech and possession of the hand,” is 


one of the most curious. Our limits 
compel us to pass over the first branch; 
but the last, the important seat of the 
organ of touch, shall supply some spec- 
imens of the author’s powers and inge- 
nuity. 

“‘ The science of accurate admeasure- 
ments has been exclusively discovered 
by man ; and for the attainment of this 
important acquisition, it will be seea 
that the hand has been chiefly and pro- 
gressively instrumental. When we 
contemplate the present state of man, !9 
our own nation, surrounded by the con 
veniences which gratify his wants, an 
behold him practised in their enjoyment 
we are little disposed to revert to that 
period of his history, when he struggled 
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to continue his existence, and trace his 
tardy progression from rudeness to re- 
finement. 
Pieas'd with himself, the coxcomb rears his head, 
And scorns the dunghil! where he first was bred. 
“Although we now measure space and 
time,bodies solid and fluid, heat and its 
absence, with the facility of a single 
glance ; yet if we consider the slow and 
painful steps, by which such acquire- 
ments have been attained, we shall be 
forcibly impressed, how much we are 
the creatures of patient experiment; 
and also how mainly the hand has con- 
tributed to ouradvancement. If we in- 
vestigate the standards of admeasure- 
ment, we find that many have been de- 
rived from the human body, and more 
especially from its operative instrument, 
the hand. ‘That the members and di- 
mensions of our own body should have 
been the original standards of meas- 
urement is most natural, and the terms 
in which they are conveyed afford a 
sufficient illustration of the fact. Thus, 
we have a nail; pollex, pouce, pulgada, 
Swedish twm, for an inch; which word 
has been misapplied by our Saxon 
predecessors, and corrupted from the 
Latin uncia, which related only to 
weight. We still measure by digits, 
by fingers’ breadth, by hands high. 
Cubit from cubitus, was formerly em- 
ployed. We now retain ell, aune, ul- 
na. Foot, pace, pas, pes. Yard, not 
as Mr. Tooke supposed from the Sax- 
on gyrwan, to prepare, but from gyr- 
dan cingere, and is employed to repre- 
sent the girth of. the body. Fathom, 
the distance of the arms when extended 
to embrace, from which the meaning is 
implied in most languages.* But it 
will be immediately perceived, that 





* It is equally curious to observe that geographical 
positions, and the principal features of sea and sand, 
have derived their origin from therude anatomy of 
the human body. Thus,ina short enumeration we 
have cape or head-land, ness, noss, or nose ; the brow 
ofa mountain ; tongue of land; mouth ofa river; 
chaps of the channel ; neck of land ; arm of the sea ; 
coast, costee,the ribs. We are said to penetrate into 
the heart of the country, or to remove to the back 
settlements, We descend into the dowels of the 
earth, in order to discover a vein of ore. We ascend 
from the foot of the mountain; and from its ridge 
(back) survey the prospect surrounding. Numerous 
additions might be contributed by further recollections. 
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measurement could not proceed to any 

considerable extent, could neither be 

compounded by addition, nor subdivi- 

ded, without the employment and com- 
rehension of numbers. 

“In our childhood we are taught the 
knowledge of numbers ; and those who 
have superintended the work of educa- 
tion must have witnessed the difficulty 
of impressing on the mind of the child, 
this kind of information. Alphabetic 
characters compared with numbers, are 
readily acquired: whether it be from 
the imperfect manner in which the sci- 
ence of numbers is usually taught, or 
from the actual difficulty in compre- 
hending the subject, it is not pretended 
to determine; although, from some 
considerations, the latter is most proba- 
ble, The names of different objects 
are easily acquired, and children exam- 
ine such objects by their different sen- 
ses more especially by the eye and 
touch ; they become desirous of learn- 
ing their properties, or of becoming 
acquainted with their construction : and 
this investigation affords them delight, 
and excites or gratifies their curiosity. 
But numbers possess no such attraction ; 
numbers do not involve any of the ob- 
vious properties of these objects, neith- 
er their colour, shape, sound, smell, or 
taste ; it therefore becomes perplexing 
for them to comprehend, if five similar 
substances as so many apples, or nuts, 
be arranged before them, why each 
should bear a. name, differant from the 
thing itself, and different from each 
other; why this nut should be termed 
one, another two, and the next three. 

In acquiring a knowledge of num- 
bers, as far as the senses are concerned, 
the eye and the touch are especially 
exercised; but it appears that the 
touch isthe corrector of the sight ; if 
fifty pieces of money be laid on a table, 
they will sooner and more accurately 
be numbered by the touch than the eye ; 
and we know in other instances, that 
the motion of the hand is quicker than 
the discernment of the sight. . There 
are many circumstances, although they 
do not amount to a proof, which might 
induce us to consider, that the human 
hand has much contributed, to our 
knowledge of numbers, 
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“As ‘far as we possess any direct evi- 
dence, none of the animals are capable 
of numerating ; and this constitutes an 
essential difference between them and 
man in their intellectual capacities, Tn 
states of weakness of mind, this defect 
in the power of numerating, is very 
observable, and forms a just and admit: 
ted criterion of idiocy; and it is well 
known that such persons exercise the 
organ of touch in a very limited degree, 
compared with those of vigorous eapac- 
ity: their fingers are likewise more ta- 
per, and their sentient extremities less 
pulpy and expanded. The same state 
of the organ of touch may be remarked 
in some lunatics who have become id- 
iotic, or where the hands have been 
confined for aconsiderabletime. * * 


“‘ 1f man had been created without: 


hands, and, consequently, without the 
aeute organ of touch, which resides in 
the extremities of these members, we 
must at least have been strangers to the 
‘* cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous pala- 
ces, and the solemn temples” which he 
has reared. Had the upper extremities 
of the human body terminated at the 
wrist, such a man as Phidias might 
have existed, but his occupation would 
have been unknown. ‘Thus truncated, 
how would the fleet have been con- 
structed which reaped the laurel at the 
Nile, at Copenhagen, and Trafalgar ? 
The eternal city could not have existed, 
nor would our own metropolis have 
hadabeing. Ifwe reflect for an in- 
stant, we shall perceive that all the 
conveniences we enjoy, all the arts we 
practise, and the sciences which elevate 
and dignify our nature, could never 
have been realised in a handless eommu- 
nity. Speech might indeed have pre- 
vailed, but its record could not have 
been established, and intelligent sounds 
would only have served to breathe 
forth the lamentations of misery and 
despair, or the accents of discontent. 
We must have remained naked, and 
perished from the inclemency of weath- 
er; man would have owed “the worm 
no silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no 
wool.” It would be superfluous to 
pursue this subject further, as the reader 
has only to corisider the superior eujoy- 
ments, and accumulated monuments, of 
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art and of wisdom, which the mind of 
man has produced by the agency of his 
hand. 

‘6 Molto opro egli col senno ed con la mano.” 


The importance of the hand will, we 
doubt not, be so much enhanced with 
the majority of our readers, after peru- 
sing this philosophical, and, in parts, 
poetical encomium, that even lovers 
and brides will desist from exalting the 
heart at theexpence of that member in 
the derogatory way that has heretofore 
been but too usual. 


From the chapter on Memory wecopy the following 
rather whumsical passage—— 

“ The term memory has beea Angli- 
cised from the Latin Memoria ; yet we 
possess two other words of similar mean- 
ing, and from their derivation, in a cer- 
tain degree, explanatory of this process ; 
namely, tO REMEMBER and RECOLLECT. 
Thus if an individual have seen any 
particular animal, and given sufficient 
attention to perceive accurately its con- 
struction so as to possess a complete 
perception of the different parts or 
members of which it is composed ; he 
would, in the absence of the animal, be 
enabled to remember it. If his hand had 
been duly educated he might form its 
model, or chisel it from a block of mar- 
ble ; or on a plain surface, according to 
the rules of art, might make a drawing 
of the animal, and with such exactitude 
of its different members, that it would 
appear to those who compared it with the 
original, that he perfectly re-membered 
it. To recollect is only a different figure 
for the same process, and implies to re- 
gather or collect those parts which have 
been. scattered in different directions.” 

An anecdote connected with this 
mental process is worth preserving— 

“ The simple acts of perception and 
memory appear to be the same in men 
and animals ; and there are many facts 
which would induce us to suppose, if 
these faculties be identical in their na- 
ture, that the endowment of the latter 
is more excellent. ‘This conjecture 1s 


hazarded from the greater susceptibility 
of the organs of some animals, and from 
their wonderful recolleetion of tracks 
which they have traversed. Among the 
phenomena of memory there are two 
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very curious occutrences, and for which 
no adequate explanation has been hitb- 
erto afforded. Many of the transactions 
of our earlier years appear to be wholly 
obliterated from our recollection ; they 
have never been presented as the subject 
of our thoughts, but, after the lapse of 
many years, have been accidentally re- 
vived, by our being placed in the situa- 
tion which originally gave them birth. 
Although there are numerous instances 
on record, and some perhaps familiar to 
every reader, I shall prefer the relation 
of one which came under my immediate 
observation. About sixteen years ago, 
I attended a lady at some distance 
from town, who was in the last stage of 
an incurable disorder. A short time 
before her death, she requested that 
her youngest child, a girl about four 
years of age, might be brought to visit 
her, and which was aceerdingly com- 
plied with. The child remained with 
her about 3 days, During the last sum- 
iner some circumstances led me toaceom- 
pany this young lady to the same house, 
Of her visit when a child she retained no 
trace. of recollection, nor was the vil- 
lage even known to her. When arriv- 
ed at the house, she had no memory of 
its exterior ; but on entering the room 
where her mother had been confined, 
her eye anxiously traversed the apart- 
ment, and she said, ‘‘ I have been here 
before, the prospect from the window 
is quite familiar to me, and I remem- 
ber that in this part of the room there 
was a bed and asick lady, who kissed 
ine and wept.” On minute inquiry none 
of these circumstances had ever occur- 
red to her during this long interval, and 
in all probability they would never have 
recurred but for the leeality which re- 
vived them.” 


INSTINCT IN ANTMALS. 
With regard to that which approach- 


€$ nearest to reason, viz. Instinct io ani- 
mals ; we have but room for a smalk 
portion of Dr, Haslam’s very entertain- 
ing view. Hesays— 

“It is not improbable that they 
dream ; and at such times, the recollec- 
tion of objects and scenes may be pre- 
ented to them in visible phantasmata ;. 
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and in the delirium of canine madness, 
they are observed to snap at imaginary 
existences ; but this is far below the 
process that constitutes reflection, which 
consists in the capacity of reviewing the 
whole of our perceptions ; and it has 
been endeavoured to point out that this 
can only be effected through the medi- 
um of intelligent sound, or its visible 
representative. If weswere to eontend 
for their capacity of reflection, we 
must,atthe same time, acknowledge, 
that they do not appear to derive any 
improvement from the process ; and to 
suppose them endowed with that 
which was nugatory, and contributed 
in no degree to their advancement, 
would be an idle and useless hypothe- 
sis. When notemployed and directed 
by man, their lives are principally occu- 
pied in procuring food, and in the prop- 
agation of their species; and when 
their appetites are satisfied, they repose 
or sleep : when not guided by instinct, 
they seem to act from established habits, 
or the dictates of immediate impression. 
They are capable of considerable ac- 
quirements under the coercive tuition 
of man, and may be taught a variety of 
tricks for his amusement or profit; but. 
they do not appear to comprehend 
their utility, or to bold these instruc- 
tions in any estimation, as they never 
practise them when alone. The most 
accomplished bear would not dance for. 
his own entertainment; and the learn- 
ed pig never attempted to become a 
school-master to the hogs of his ac- 
quaintance.” 

There isu brief but admirable con- 
clusion, with the last sentences of which 
we also shall close our remarks; only 
once more impressing on the public the 
general excellence of this book, and its 
peculiar fitness for the younger classes. 
of cultivated intellect, who wish, in the 
noblest study of mankind, to be gifted 
with a Sounp Minp. 2 

«« When we consider the attributes of 
the Deity and the nature of man, we 
can never be induced to conclude that 
the tribunals. of this world are the courts 
of final retribution. Man bears in his, 
intellectual construction the badge of 


moral responsibility, and consequently, 
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the germ of future existence: and the 
only incentive that. can urge him to the 
advancement of science, and the prac- 
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tice of virtue, is the reward that Reve- 
lation has unfolded.” 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTERS FROM THE HAVANNAH. 


NO. 111.* 


MY friend, I dare say, by this time, 
thinks I am safely wafted on the 
Stygian shore ; verily, such may be the 
issue. However, I havea strong pre- 
sentiment than an early tomb is not 
marked out for me in the rolls of des- 
tiny. And here, methinks, the very idea 


_is an excellent preservative against the 


vomite negro. ‘That pityless ravager 
has not yet visited my premises, through 
there is nota single house that ] know 
of where he has not been to levy his an- 
nual tribute. 

I have already descanted on the cha- 
racter, &c. of the free negroes; the 
elegance of their costume, and even of 
their manners, indicates that they are in 
affluent circumstances. In fact, they 
are generally rich ; and their wealth is 
derived from an honourable source, for 
they owe it to their habitual industry. 
The indolence and pride of the Span- 
iards have transferred to the free ne- 
groes, the monopoly of the mechani- 
cal arts, wherein they labour, without 
ceasing. As they are far more sober 
than any workmen from Europe, and 
wages here are very high, their pecu- 
lium accumulates rapidly, and they 
soon become masters of a considera- 
ble capital, especially in a country 
where interest at the lowest, is 20 per 
cent. 

The whole population of free negroes 
assemble together in the towus; they 
seem to have an invincible dislike to 
the labours of the field, as rural occu- 

ations would recal too forcibly the 
inful recollections of their for 
ne 

The preference thus given to the towns 
has long excited jealousies on the part 
of the government and the intelligent 
inhabitants ; but the evil is now with- 
out remedy, and the observation has 
been made too late. . The free negroes 


are too numerous to be compelled, 
by authority, to go and livein country 
places, where, scattered over an im- 
mense territory, they could have no 
means of mutual communication, and 
would be entirely ignorant of their 
collective force. At present, they 
know one another, and can calculate 
the aggregate of their strength, nor will 
they much longer endure, as I conceive, 
the present state of things, which, not- 
withstanding their emancipation, seems 
ever liable to some reverse. With their 
liberty, they have acquired the digni- 
fied sentiments of men, and the time, 
I think, is drawing near, when the 
whites will no longer enter into ex- 
plications with the negroes, cane in 
hand. 

In Rome, emancipation was atten- 
ded with no inconvenience ; the com- 
plexion of the slaves being white, like 
their masters, on a declaration of man- 
umission, they amalgamated with the 
people, and every freedman added one 
more citizen to the republic... The 
stain of colour not striking the sense, 
other stains were soon forgotten ; 
but it is not so in our modern colonies. 
The black still remains a black, and his 
colour will ever prove an insurmount- 
able obstacle to his admission to public 
honours; he cannot even rise to the low- 
est fiscal offices, which in all countries 
are left to the inferior classes of society. 
The white cannot think of any political 
equality between himself and the black ; 
this, it will be said, is a prejudice, and 
I allow it; but it is rooted in the 
Mind to an inconceivable extent. I 
wish you, my friend, to make an ex- 
periment with that abhorrer of all so- 
cial distinctions, M. Destrett de Tra- 
cey ; set over him a black for colo- 
nel, and see whether he will obey 
orders, with resignation and prompti- 


* See page 334, 
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tude. Philosophy is beautiful in its 
theories ; but come to make an appli- 
cation of them, and you will start 
back.—The capitalists of France and 
Germany, in spite of their liberalism, 
revolt against their own doctrine ; 
when it is to portion outa daughter or 
to seek alliance by marriage; to enno- 
ble their descendants, they look out 
for the purest and most illustrious blood 
they can find. 

As these free negroes are every day 
getting richer, they bestow on their 
children a more cultivated education ; 
they also keep a table, they have their 
parasites, and the petit blanc, who is 
not above taking a seat there, by way 
of paying lis scot, enters into a de- 
clamation against the prejudices that 
attach difference of consideration to a 
difference of colour. He fails not to 
pronounce that black soldiers have an 
air as inartial as white ones, and look 
as well on the parade ; to this, he adds, 
that Christophe wears the crown with 
as much ease and dignity, as if born 
heir to a throne ; in short, that a negro 
may be a count, marquis, and even 
duke, like any other man. All this 
oratory is not lost in the air; the free 
black begins already to talk of the en- 
joyment of political rights ; he aspires 
to places and even honours. He is 
listened to, because he begins to be an 
object of alarm, and it is to humour 
him, as well as to raise money, that the 
court of Spain has lately granted to the 
Mula oes permission to purchase the 
right of wearing epaulettes; a step 
rather impolitic perhaps, than other- 
wise, in the present state of things, as 
the Spanish officer will feel himself de- 
graded, the whites in general will be 
affronted, and it will let the blacks see 
the alarm which they inspire. 

An official public census, in 18)1 
estimated the number of freemen of 
colour gt 114,000; that of the slaves 
amounted to 212,000, forming an age 
gregate of 326,000 individuals ; the 
white population was 274,000 ; thus, 
of a hundred heads, the proportion of 
whites to blacks is 45to 55. The 
proportion of slaves to the eman- 
cipated is about 1 to 2; _ before “the 
revolution, the proportion was 1 to 33, 
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in the French colonies, and 1 to 65, 
in the English cofonies. The latter, 
of all the colonial systems, is undoubt- 
edly the best. But if the end sancti- 
fies the means, and if it be sound mo- 
rality to quench the thirst of gold, re- 
gardless of the black man’s sufferings, 
the negroes should be all alike—and no 
frightful odds be seen between one 
part in irons, and another at full liberty, 
getting rich by their industry, and ad- 
ding to their stock of intelligence, by 
education. 

The negroes have one advantage in 
the Spanish colonies, that a black may 
become free almost as soon as he wish- 
es it. He has only to reimburse his 
master, the price of his ransom; and 
money is got hereso rapidly, that if a 
negro remains long in slavery, one 
might deem it bis own choice. I have 
seen a slave sell to his master, in a few 
months, three hogs, at the rate of twen- 
ty piastres a head ; with a dozen more, 
and some little profit that he may make 
out of his garden, a sum would accu- 
mulate equivalent to his ransom. 

These emancipations’ multiplying 
ad infinitum, prove a source of uneasi- 
ness, in another point of view. The 
abolition of the Slave Trade will, in 
time, put a stop to the importation of 
slaves ; the plantations will then de- 
cline in their population ; the products 
of the soil will be less and less, and the 
whole colony will become an immense 
desart, overrun with brambles, and in- 
capable of furnishing Europe with a 
single article of exchange. The 
whites, who are inadequate to the toils 
of cultivation under so burning asun, 
will quit a country where they have 
been attracted merely by motives of 
gain ; and thus, by means less violent 
than revolting, the negroes will reign 
sovereigns in a territory to which 
they were originally transported as 
slaves, 

Slaves were formerly treated by the 
Spaniards with more humanity, than 
any other nation; this character Ro- 
bertson has conceded to them, as an 
act of justice. The Abbé Gregoire 
confirms the testimony of the Scotch 
historian, remarking, that the most 

religious people ought ever to be the 
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most humane. The colonists of Cuba 
were entitled to this eulogium, without 
reserve,so long as they limited their 
ambition to the rearing of cattle ; then 
their slaves lived among them like 
children of one family ; but since 
the island has become an asylum to the 
planters of St. Domingo, an insatiable 
cupidity has succeeded to those moder- 
ate sentiments that once pervade the 
colony. The grounds are now covered 
with sugar canes and boiling houses ; 
unnatural exertions, are extarted from 
the negro, scourge in hand; and 
bloody streams irrigate the soil from 
which more is looked for than it is 
competent to produce. 

It is not the land-owners that in 
general are chargeable with cruelty ; it 
is very seldom that they reside on their 
plantations, which are besides so ex- 
tensive, that it would bedifficult to get 
at the knowledge of the ill treatment 
the negroes are exposed to; itis the 
overseers that do all the mischief, and 
abuse the poor slaves without mercy. 
‘These officers are here called majorats. 
{t is a truly afflicting spectacle to see 
these majorats, armed with long whips, 
conducting to their labours, a score 
of negroes, with countenances fallen, 
and a look that proclaims their sensi- 
bility of degradation, lashed on one 
side or the other, to quicken or retard 
their speed, and the blood spurting 
from wourds ever open from daily 
fustigations. I have seen such specta- 
cles, petrified with horror. Henceforth 
I shall drop all thoughts of turning 


planter, and shall try some other way to 


gain the temple of fortune. 
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The most terrible of these fustiga- 
tors are your Europeans, whom the 
successive revolutions of the old conti- 
nent have driven into the colonies, 
You cannot well conceive how easj! 
these liberals, who in Europe will have 
no compromise with principles of any: 
kind, enter into terms of composition 
here. You may read in their looks 
their extravagance of joy, in first get 
ting a plantation to govern. Bona- 
parte was not more intoxicated, when 
he placed the crown on his head. You 
know that he began with being a level- 
ler ; and fortune pu him on, in that 
grade, to a pretty prominent elevation; 
had he not been thus seeonded, I may 
be allowed to conjecture, from exam- 
ples before my eyes, that he might have 
become a planter, or perhaps not high- 
er than a simple majorat. 

I frequently meet with a Polish col- 
onel who was aid-de-camp to the fa- 
mous Kosciusko, and who received 
more than thirty wounds in defending 
that noble cause. He lives at the Ha- 
vannah in high repute ; and itis incum- 
bent on me to add, that he is not unde- 
serving of consideration, as no one is 
better skilled in the art of governing. 
His whip is the sceptre he wields, and 
I can assure you, that it will not fall 
from hishands. He is however just ; 
and the firmness of his character does 
not prevent him from being a favourite 
with the negroes—but woe to the 
shoulders of that wretch who shall 
come to implore some concession or 
mitigation! Our Polish patriot has 
imbibed a relish for power, and he wil! 
not be easily persuaded to renounce i. 








From the New Monthly Magazine, May 1820. 
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“The German poets of th. present day are very 
fond of the doctrine of fatalism ; indeed very few 
_ofthem seem to think it possible to compose a 
powerful tragedy without introducing the idea 
of some dark impending destiny long predeter- 
mined, long announced imperiectly, long dreaded 
obseurely ; in the accomplishment of which the 
ehief persons in the drama are to suffer miseries 
for which their own personal offences have not 

been a sufficient cause.” —Edin. Mag. 
heyy AT some of the German poets 
of the present day have manifested 


@ Strong bias in their compositions to 
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this doctrine of fatalism, cannot be de- 
nied ; but let us beware of charging 
the whole mass of the kindred nations 
that speak the German language with 
entertaining notions which would tend 
to freeze all the energies of the mind, 
and reduce men to the state of mere 
animated machines. ‘The fact is, that 
in Germany, just as with us, the pro- 
ductions of superior gemius are sure to 
create many imitators. _ The works of 
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Lord Byron have had numberless read- 
ers, and numberless copyists; but who 
ever thought, on that account, of ascri- 
bing to the English, as a nation, that 
character which the noble author has 
pourtrayed of himself? Dazzled in 
like manner by the celebrity which 
Miillner’s tragedy, entitled Die Schuld, 
has acquired, several succeeding dra- 
matic writers of Germany have resorted 
to the engine by whieh he has produced 
such a powerful effect. So far, how- 
ever, is the doctrine of fatalism from 
being generally adopted in that coun- 
try, that it isnot only made a subject 
of burlesque and ridicule on the stage, 
but its mischievous tendency is exposed 
in graver compositions. Thus, up- 
wards of two years since, a parody of 
the very tragedy, which afforded occa- 
sion for M. N.’s remarks, was exhibit- 
ing at one of the theatres at Vienna, 
where Die Aknfrau first appeared. 
“ This tragedy,” says a traveller who 
visited that capital at the conclusion of 
the year 1817, “Ihave as yet only 
read ; I shall therefore not influence 
your judgment by any statement of my 
opinion, which ought to have the less 
weight, as I had seen the parody of this 
tragedy at the Leopoldstadt theatre be- 
fore 1 was acqnainted with the piece 
itself. Perhaps, however, it is a proof 
that a work deserves to be travestied, 
when the original is not capable of era- 
sing the parody from the memory.” 
The same traveller mentions, that in the 
farce of Cupid and Psyche, also pro- 
duced at Vienna, Fate appeared per- 
sonified in the lower world, and drag- 
ged half naked before the infernal 
judges, He complained that the poets 
had handled him so roughly that he 
had scarcely a rag of new stuff left 
about him. ‘These same poets had, 
moreover, charged him with all imagi- 
nable enormities, though he was per- 
fectly innocent of them; if murder, 
adultery, incest had been committed, 
the cry immediately was, That is Fate’s 
doing! To escape the injustice of 
these poets he had put an end to his 
life; his judges might now dispose of 
him as they pleased, but he conjured 
them rather to consign him to the deep- 
est abyss of ell, than to deliver him up 
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to any tragedy-writer. His apprehen- 
sions were not unfounded, for a second 
Orpheus soon arrived to conduct poor 
Fate back from the infernal regions. 

Fhe following piece, expressly level- 
led against the same notion as this 
satire, will, I presume, prove the more 
interesting to the reader, from the close 
reference that may perhaps be discover- 
ed in it to the recent circumstances of 
one of the leading potentates of the 
continent. It is from the pen of Mr. 
F. W. Gubitz, of Berlin, who is not 
only eminent as a first-rate wood engra- 
ver, but whose literary talents are very 
creditably exerted in the conduct of a 
periodical work of his own in the Prus- 
sian capital. 


OTTMAR. 


Fainter and fainter gleamed the ta- 
perin the King’s apartment, and the , 
reader at length rolled up his manu- 
script, after he had finished the awful 
story of a man who was destined to 
consign a whole race to the tomb. The 
mind of the monarch was involved in 
still deeper gloom than that which ex- 
ternally surrounded him. His legions 
which had inspired him with confi- 
dence in the success of his plans, were 
routed, dispersed, and reduced to a 
small band ; his subjects,. whose love 
he had ever disdained, came not, in 
spite of kis calls ; and he now found 
himself defenceless among the millions 
whom he governed. A humiliating 
peace was on the eve of being conclud- 
ed: to facilitate the sanction of its con- 
ditions by their master, the officers of 
his court neglected no means to con 
firm him in the idea, that the errors of 
bis predecessors, not his own, had 
brought him into this painful situation. 
The King’s vanity was soothed by this 
consolation ; he readily aced the 
flattering notion, and that be might not 
be compelled to accuse himself, he ac-” 
cused the Deity, exclaiming, “ Yes, 
Heaven is against me; the sins‘of my 
ancestors are visited upon me; where 
they sowed iniquity, I must reap the 
punishment ; what then can be done 
but submit to the decrees of Fate !” He 
gnashed his teeth at these words, for it 
was only the humility of despair. that 
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reigned in his bosom. His servants, 
praising the greatness of his mind, sap- 
ported the notion of the sovereign. 
The aged Leuthold alone thus ad- 
dressed him, “ Be not offended, O 
King! at the reluctance of an old man 
already bowed down to the earth by 
age and infirmity, to descend into the 
grave pursued by reproaches and loaded 
with maledictions, | was the counsel- 
lor of thy father’s throne, and therefore, 
I too, should be responsible, if Heaven 
had doomed thee to suffer for the guilt 
of thine ancestors. My eyes, Sire, 
have tears, but my lips have no lies for 
thee. Thou hast long banished me 
from thy presence, but now thou hast 
again summoned me, for the purpose of 
consulting me in the time of thy need ; 
but I feel myself a stranger to the spirit 
of the new generation, and rmhust be on 
my guard that I am not hurried along 
with it: for the infirmity of age bor- 
ders closely on the delusion of youth. 
For this reason, too, I will not pretend 
to decide whether thou hast been mis- 
ied ; but I entreat thee to send without 
delay for Ottmar, that he may pro- 
nounce his opinion of thine actions and 
thy sentiments.” —‘“* Who is Ottmar ?” 
angrily asked the King. “ Dost thou 
not know him ?” rejoined Leuthold ; 
* consider, Sire, how deeply the cause 
of virtue must be injured, if the best 
men in the country are unknown to 
thee? ‘This Ottmar is a disciple of 
wisdom, for he can relinquish and suf- 
fer. From a distant land, where with 
counsel and the sword he conquered for 
liberty, till -his fears that the people 
wished only for a change of tyranny, 
not freedom, were realized, he journied 
hither with his aged father and lives in 
poverty.” The King, with manifest 


e = - yexation, commanded one of his ser- 


vants to ask Ottmar, whether Fate does 
pot distribute curses and blessings at 


» pleasure ; whether it does not compel a 


new generation to pursue the track of 
‘ancient iniquity ; and whether it is not 
at any rate a power absolutely immuta- 
ble and invincible ? 

* Ottmar sat absorbed in thought con- 
templating the tranquil sleep of his ven- 
erable father, who had nearly attained 
the age of one hundred years. He was 
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oppressed with grief, for he had just 
received the tidings of the death of the 
best beloved of his scholars, who had 
fallen in the battle; and to this sorrow 
was added the afiliction of knowing that 
it was not in his power to preserve hig 
father, though on the brink of the grave, — 
from the horrors of want. In the storms 
which had burst upon the country, the 
business of instruction, by which he 
had gained a subsistence, was interrupt- 
ed, and he considered in .vain how he 
should procure the most indispensable 
necessaries merely for the coming day, 
At this late hour the servant of the 
King. appeared before him ; the gift of 
a sum of money accompanied the gues- 
tion of the monarch, whose sentiments 
the messenger discreetly expounded, 
bespeaking for his consolation Ottmar’s 
assent to his opinion. Ottmar was 
overcome with astonishment at the ar- 
rival of this most seasonable, yet most 
unexpected succour, accompanied as it 
was with a question concerning the 
power of Fate, whose operation this 
very circumstance seemed calculated to 
confirm. The extraordinary nature of 
this visit at the midnight hour, the se- 
rene countenance of his sleeping father, 
and the joy of his heart at being so sud- 
denly relieved from urgent want, over- 
powered him, and he replied, “ At the 
present moment, I can scarcely help 
being of your opinion; and am not 
surprised that your King should in his 
adversity grasp at such supports.” This 
was sufficient for the courtier ; he con- 
cluded that he had no contradiction to 
fear from Ottmar, and how to em- 
bellish his answer, so as to render it 
palatable to the monarch was now his 
task—a task, which, as he supposed, he 
alone was capable of performing ; for 
courtiers consider flattery as the supreme 
of arts, because it is the most subser- 
vient to their ambition. 

Ottmar passed a sleepless night after 
the departure of the messenger ; the 
more he lost sight of himself and his 
situation, the more important the ques- 
tion appeared to him; and he felt with 
grief that he had been weak enough, ia 
consequence of an unlooked-for cir- 
cumstance that was advantageous to 
him individually, to make himself in- 
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voluntarily responsible for the future 
lot of many.. ‘The following morning 
he related the occurrence of the night to 
his aged father, who shook his grey 
head, and only observed, * one resolute 
man may often influence the actioas of 
sumbers.” ‘This was sufficient to fix 
his determination. He repaired to the 
King, returned his present, informed 
him of his situation, and the cares which 
oppressed him. “ Sire,” he then con- 
tinued, * the doctrine of fatalism is the 
grossest illusion that ever sprung from 
the brain of man, and if thou believest 
it, thou debasest the Deity below thy- 
self, and acknowledgest an infernal 
power above both God and thee. Let 
mau give up the vauity of referring eve- 
ry thing to himself, and learn that he 
exists for the sake of the general 
whole, and not the whole for the 
benefit of an individual. Man 
is born to be an independent agent, for 
he has every thing, not excepting even 
his judge, withia himself; he must 
learn to govern bimself, and to obey 
himself ; then will he also know how 
to govern others, and to conform to the 
dictates of right and justice. If he 
cannot do this, he finds at first, uatil he 
stifles it, the warning voice within him- 
self ; consequently, his actions also pro- 
ceed from himself, It is by his actions 
that man sends before him, on the path 
of life, what he terms Fate, and noue 
but the unreflecting can wonder when 
they arrive at the joy or sorrow which 
they have prepared for themselves. The 
faith of man should reverently begin at 
the point where his knowledge ends ; 
but when reason is decidedly adverse, 
We may assume that there is delusion, 
and that a phantom of man’s creation 
has been attempted to be palmed upon 
us for God. If justice be the primary, 
the sole virtue of man, if every vice be 
found where that is wanting, how da- 
rest thou charge ‘the Deity with s6 hor- 
nble an injustice as thy maxim  attri- 
butes to him? © King, to be and to 
make happy, was and is thy vocation ; 
thou hast failed in both,and now imagin- 
est,that thou art suffering a chastisement 
which thou hast not merited. But that 
God who created all that exists and 
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lives, is not a ruler who favours some 
and hates others, and whoever would 
persuade thee so, is a traitor, whom thou 
shouldst remove from thy presence : 
for itis much easier to believe that he- 
reditary retribution is a human fiction, ’ 
than that God should be so inexpressi-- 
bly unjust, and actuated by such inex~- 
orable hatred and ‘revenge! Believe 
nothing then, O King ! but from con- 
viction : otherwise thou becomest a fit 
tool for every iniquity.” 

The courtiers had listened with sti- 
fled indignation to Ortmar’s address. 
Now that the king’s countenance ex- 
pressed strong dispieasure, they hazard- 
ed some remarks, the drift of which was 
to charge Ottmar with blaspheming 
God and his majesty. Ottmar, regard- 
less of those who threatened him with 
destruction, stood calmiy waiting for the 
answer of the kiug. 

‘“ Thou hast asserted,” said the mon- 
arch, “ that every one prepares before- 
hand for himself the good or evil that 
befals him; in this case thou must 
have prepared thy fate, and canst not 
but consider it as the consequence of 
thine own act, that for the gross insult 
thou hast offered to my sacred person, 
I condemn thee to die.” An excla- 
mation of horror burst from the lips of 
Leuthold ; Ottmar himself-felt fora 
moment dismayed; then fixing his 
eyes upon the king, be thus replied ;— 
“ [ have never yet feared death, though 
in my owa country I have faced him as 
a general in four battles, in which a 
just cause was crowned with victory. 
Neither do I now fear him, when my 
head begins to be silvered with age, 
and warns me of the approaching 
spring of a better life. My death, 


however, would be of no advantage to a 
ye 


thee: but it might render thee some 


service were I to seek it im fighting un- or 


der thy banners. Send meout by way’ — 
of putting thy notion of Fate to the 
test. Thine armies are almost anoihi- 
lated, thy generals at a loss how to 
act, and thy people overwhelmed with 
stupor ; nothing seems capable of pre- 
serving thee from a peace, in the terms 
of which thy foes will far overstep the 
limits of their right. I will throw my-= 
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selfinto the breach to oppose this in- 
justice ; perhaps with my former repu- 
tation | may succeed in rousing thy 
people to resist foreign encroachments. 
Thou hast not yet accepted the condi- 
tions; place me at the head of the relics 
of thine army; let me try whether thy 
belief that Fate has decreed the down- 
fal of thy race will be verified.”—The 
king, struck with the, novelty of the 
idea, and listening to the whispers of 
hope, looked round at his attendants. 
Leuthold, with trembling step, ap- 
proached him and said :—“ Accept, 
dread sovereign !—accept Ottmar’s 
proposal; he will be sure to die, if he 
cannot deliver thee and thy country ; 
for thou wilt be compelled to give him 
up tothe fury of the foe. Consider 
that he has the reputation of a brave 
and upright man, and that thy cause 
will gain both in the estimation of thy 
people and thine enemies, if Ottmar of- 
fers himself a sacrifice for it; and for- 
get not, in thy clemency, that he is the 
sole support of his very aged father.” 
‘Tears interrupted the old man’s speech ; 
the other attendants were silent, and 
the king appeared affected. At length 
he asked: ‘“ What security shall I 
have for entrusting him with such pow- 
er ?”—“ Sire,” replied Ottmar, “ if my 
character were not pledge sufficient, 


’ thou hast in thy power my father, the 


dearest object to me upon earth, whom 
I would not fail to redeem at the price 
of my life.” ‘The king wavered ; none 
of his courtiers could suggest any re- 
source ; and as there appeared a possi- 
bility for which they were not prepar- 
ed, they kept silence, till the king, de- 
ciding for himself, signified his assent. 
His servants, apprehending still greater 
calamities from a prolongation of the 


_ Struggle with Fate, advised their master 


to refrain at least from all actual inter 
ference ; but Ottmar insisted on deci- 
sion, and the king, unwilling to relin- 
@ilish the fresh hopes which he had 
conceived, gave full power to Ottmarto 
act as he thought expedient. With a 


slight smile at this change in the king, 
who, flattered by the possibility of re- 
storing the ancient splendour of his 
house, speedily forgot the circumstance 
of his having been about to play the 
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part of Fate in regard to Ottmar, the 
latter commenced’ his work, and the 
very same day addressed this proclama.- 
tion to the people :—“ The king is in 
despair! He imagines that the guilt of 
his forefathers pursues him in the ca- 
lamities which have burst upon us all, 
But what have ye done, that ye should 
share the punishment? Ye loved not 
the king, because ye were obliged to 
suffer, and he listened not to your com- 
plaints; it will be the more generous 
in you to prove to him that ye deserve 
his love, and will have cause to com- 
plain if you do not obtain it. But, can 
the foreign conqueror feel any affection 
for you ? He will oppress you, he will 
despise you, unless ye display energy 
and resolution. Life and ignominy !— 
death and glory !—who can hesitate in 
suchachoice? The king deems me 
qualified for the honour of leading the 
way to oppose oppression and death, 
as loncedidin my own country. | 
am ready; but it were more advisable 
for you to chuse your leader out of 
your own number, and then not one of 
you will suffer himself to be surpassed 
by me in the conflict for your welfare. 
Decide = 1 will head you, or [ will fight 
in your ranks! Godisjust: and the 
just cause will triumph, if ye do what is 
right !” 

This summons, like a call to new 
life, roused the people from the apathy 
which had hitherto paralysed them. 
Those who have no prospect of better- 
ing their condition feel no motive for 
exertion ; but the words of Ottmar, im- 
pressive from their truth, convinced 
them that evils more intolerable than 
their present state might be approach- 
ing, and that by averting these they 
might even improve their future situa- 
tion. Accordingly, desiring no other 
leader, they thronged around Ottmar ; 
and courage supplied the place of dis- 
cipline, which, without inward energy, 
is not to be depended on. From Ott- 
mar’s country also warriors hastened to 
his standard ; the first was Juano, 4 
young man, who once forfeited his life, 
because, prejudiced by the doctrines of 
his religion, which preached up batred 
of other opinions, he slew a man In 
the vehemence with which he defended 
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his own faith. Ottmar appeared be- 
fore his judges, insisting with all the fire 
of eloquence, that though Juano was 
certainly criminal, yet he ought not to 
be condemned by the laws of that coun- 
try, whose system of education sowed 
the seeds of iniquity. Where the laws 
command the seeds of what is bad to be 
introduced and cherished in the hearts 
of men, the latter are not responsible for 
the fruit, how horrible soever it may be. 
This position Ottmar supported with 
arguments so overpowering, that Juano, 
as he professed the established religion 
of the country, and was defended by 
Ottmar, then in the height of military 
fame, received a mild sentence; and 
with the same fervour with which he 
committed the crime, he testified his 
gratitude to his benefactor. Ottmar 
admitted him into the number of his 
disciples, eradicated from his mind the 
false precepts instilled into it by his ed- 
ucation, and kindled in their stead an 
ardent love of knowledge, the source of 
all that is great and excellent. On this 
occasion Ottmar welcomed him with 
joy, and Juano, like the second soul of 
his benefactor, communicated the patri- 
otic flame to fresh legions that followed 
those which Ottmar led without delay 
to meet the enemy. ‘The unexpected- 
ness of the thing produced its effect : 
the conqueror lost time, and Ottmar 
soon found himself strong enough to 
venture an attack, He conducted the 
conflict with consummate skill ; where- 
ever a momentary confusion took place 
among his troops, he rallied them by 
his presence : and when, after a day of 
prodigious slaughter, he stood upon the 
Held which he had won, the rejoicings 
of his army only served to aggravate his 
Own painful emotions. A messenger 
was despatched after the general of the 
enemy, with proposals for an equitable 
adjustment of differences, and a termi- 
nation of the war. ‘The answer Was 
delayed; at length it was given in 
words of haughty defiance from fortifi- 
Cations towering aloft to heaven. Ott- 
mar arrived before them : the ardour 
of his warriors, inflamed by victory, 
was not to be repressed ; they rushed 
to the assault, were repulsed, and num- 
hers fell in every succeeding attempt. 
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The enemy: pursued them closely in 
their retreat, offering them battle, which 
it seemed equally dangerous to accept 
or to decline. 

It was evening ; a sable cloud por- 
tended a tremendous storm; on that 
side of the horizon that was not yet 
overcast, the fortifications were -discerni- 
ble ; upon them waved the colours of 
the enemy, whose shouts of triumph 
were also heard in the distance. ‘“Ju- 
ano!” cried Ottmar, and Juano stood 
before him. “ My friend,” said Ottmar, 
“ we have lost many warriors; but itis 
the valour of the living, not the number 
of the dead that decides battles. Art 
thou prepared to die, Juano?”—The 
young man paused for a moment, and 
then calmly replied, “ Yes, general.” — 
“Well then, try this night, which will 
soon be obscured by the coming storm, 
to fasten our colours to the flag-staves 
of those fortifications. At break of 
day I must hazard an attack; should 
our colours be seen floating there, per- 
haps this moment of panic may suffice 
to give the victory to our diminished 
force. Full well I know that I demand 
thy life, Juano !”—* General,” an- 
swered Juano; “ it was thou who 
once saved it for me; take it, and let 
me thus expiate my guilt! But, for 
having taught me to find heaven within 
myself, I reserve the expression of my 
gratitude till I meet thee again in 
another world. Take this paper, which 
T have for some time carried about me, 
as my last will, in case I had fallen. 
Should I not return in the morning, 
open it. Farewell!”—Ottmar, with 
profound emotion took leave of Juano, 
who hastened away, disguised as one Of 
the enemy’s soldiers, and provided with 
the colours.. The tempest soon ef 
veloped the whole country in dart 
Ottmar prepared with so rr 
for the battle, and with the first dawn 
of day he commenced the attack, whieh. 
the enemy vigorously resisted. Allat 
once the colours of Ottmar’s army il- 
lumined by the rays of the morning 
sun, were seen waving on the fortifica- 
tions. “Juano!” was the general cry. 
Redoubled energy was infused into 
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their ranks, while terror seized thosei@f 
the enemy. Part of the latter concgie 
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ing that they were surrounded, fled in a 
Jateral direction, to keep out of the 
reach of the works; while a detach- 
ment headed by Ottmar, threw itself 
between the enemy and the fortress, 
from which most of the garrison had 
svilied forth : and though the colours 
soon disappeared, yet the conflict was 
decided by the confusion of the enemy, 
and in the evening Ottmar was master 
of their camp and of the fortifications. 
Juano! was the conqueror’s first 
thought when sheathing his victorious 
sword; and a tear trickled down his 
manly cheek. He opened the paper 
which his friend had delivered to him 
as his last will, and read these words : 
** T have been for some months a hus- 
band, and should soon have been a 
father ; I have supported the family of 
the man whom I slew. I have con- 
cealed tliese circumstances from Ottmar, 
lest he should reject my services: he 
will now be a father to my orphans.”— 
“ Unfortunate friend !” cried Ottmar ; 
oh that I had been apprised of this !” 
His grief drove him out amid the still- 
ness of night, to devote lamentation and 
prayer to the memory of the hero. A 
deep groan ascending from a profound 
abyss suddenly struck his ear. ‘* What 
sufferer is there ?” cried Ottmar. “ Ju- 
ano!” was the faint reply. Ottmar 
was no less rejoiced than if peace had 
been already won. He sent out suc- 
cours to the foot of the precipice ; it 
was Juano himself whom they brought 
back with them.—He had found the 
enemy off his guard, and by chmbing 
the rock was enabled to execute his 
commission; but while attaching the 
third ensign, he heard the sound of 
voices : commending his soul to God, 
he leaped from the height, and fell upon 
a heap of dead bodies, which had been 
thrown together in a ditch. Long had 
he there lain bereft of sense, and it was 
_ net till now that he learned the signal 
success of his daring deed.—* Thou 
hast preserved the lives of thousands,” 
said Ottmar ; “‘ for peace cannot be far 
distant, and the objects of thy care and 
affection are for ever provided for !”— 
his words were verified; Juano was 
royally rewarded ; and, charged with 


the wost honourable proposals for 
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peace from the enemy. Ottmar himself 
proceeded to the capital, where be was 
received by the inhabitants with the 
wildest transports of joy. The king 
embraced Ottmar, and would havecon- 
ferred on him titles and distinctions, but 
he said ; ** No, Sire ; if I coveted what 
others do, I should pursue the same 
course as they,—Sign this treaty, which 
restores to thee all that thou hast ever 
possessed, and thou mayest now possess 
it more securely, since thine enemies 
have been taught to fear thee. My. 
arguments against thy notion of Fate 
are established, I have redeemed m 
promise, and now J shall return to the 
enjoyment of repose in the cultivation 
of science,” 

The king, however, determined oth- 
erwise; he wished his enemy to feel 
as he had done, the horrors of humili- 
ation; revenge was his watchword, 
and he commanded Ottmar to crush the 
foe entirely. ‘O king!” replied he, 
“so far extends thy right, and no far- 
ther will I go. Thou art again the 
sovereign of a mighty state; use thy 
strength with prudence, and beware of 
giving way to revenge—otherwise thou 
wilt lose thyself—thou wilt lose all. 
Peace is practicable in those cases only 
in which due regard is paid to the rights 
of the enemy. Prove that thou desir- 
esta durable peace. For my part, I 
assure thee, that no power on earth, not 
even the fear of death itself, shall com- 
pel me to revew the conflict.”—The 
king was incensed with rage; the cour- 
tiers added fuel to the flame; and the 
people too began to think more of re- 
venge than deliverance. Ottmar’s re- 
fusal was called high treason ; his for- 
mer proclamation to the people was pro- 
nounced to be treason ; and through 
the especial favour of the sovereign, the 
sentence of death was commuted to ex- 
ile. Qttmar quitted the city, support: 
ing his aged father, and accompanied 
by Juano alone ; its inhabitants who, 
but a few days before, had greeted him 
with acclamations, now overwhelmed 
him with abuse.—In a distant land, 
and in the solitude of a forest, where 
Juano built a simple habitation, aod 
reared the fruits of the country, he and 
his spouse attended Ottmar and his 
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father, who rejoiced that the days of 
trial were over. ‘The contentions of 
men penetrated not to this seclusion ; 
and only now and then their roof af- 
forded shelter to the way-lost traveller. 
Tbus it happened that one night a 
voice solicited admission, Juano open- 
ed the door, and a man sunk in mute 
despair at his feet. With mingled awe 
and astonishment they recognized the 
kiog. His work of revenge had infus- 
ed new energy into his enemies; de- 
serted by all his favourites, flight was 
bis sole resource ; and the pilgrim’s 
staff all that he had left of a mighty 
kingdom. The friends received the 
houseless monarch with respectful cor- 
diality, and when the vehemence of his 
sorrow had somewhat abated, Ottmar 
thus addressed him :—* From thee, O 
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king! I did not receive an asylum, 
though thou wast one of the high and 
mighty of the earth; nor didst thou 
thyself find a retreat in thy wide do- 
minions; for thou wast not the servant 
of thy duties, but the slave of thy pas- 
sions, And here is Juano, who was 
once a murderer, and whom [| taught to 
find bappiness within himself-—he 
would have sacrificed his life at my 
bidding, and to him I can relinquish 
the care of providing for my age; nay, 
he has even delivered himself from 
those pangs which are the necessary re- 
sult of guilt. O sire! learn, though 
late, that there is no such thing as an 
hereditary curse, but that it is the con- 
sequences of a man’s own actions which 
pursue him even to the grave.” 








CARACCAS. 


(From © Sketches of South-America,” just published.) 


a 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


He following passage from the 
author’s description of the former 
seat of government in Venezuela, may 
serve to give our reader3 a notion of 
that city : 

“Caraccas, the metropolis of the 
province of Venezuela while under 
the Spanish yoke, was founded in 
1566, by Diego de Losada: it is situ- 
ated in the delicious valley of Arra- 
gon. Its elevation above the level of 
the sea is three thousand feet, according 
to the observations made by M. de 
Humboldt at the Trinity church. Al- 
though it isin 10° 30’ of latitude, and 
67° of West longitude, this elevation, 
added to some other Jocal causes, suffi- 
ces to give it during wiuter, the temper- 
ature of our spring, and in that sea- 
son, theheat is very seldom so great 
asin our summers: this will be seen 
by the thermometrical observations in- 
serted in the course of this chapter, 
It is the residence of the captain-gene- 
ral; of the intendant ; of the audien- 
cla, or supreme administrative and judi- 
cial tribunal; of an archbishop; a 
chapter ; a tribunal of the inquisition 


(abolished by the present government), 
and an university; it has somewhat of 
a triangular shape, and is about two 
thousand toises long on each of its 
sides. Like all other towns in the new 
world, its streets are drawn at right 
angles, and are rather wide. Being 
built on an unequal surface, whatever 
Caraccas wants in regularity, it gains 
in picturesque effect: many of the 
houses have terraced roofs, others are 
covered with bent tiles; there are many 
that have only a ground floor ; the rest 
have but one story more: they are 
built either of brick or of earth well 
pounded, and covered with ‘stucco, of 
an architecture sufficiently solid, ele- 
gant, and adapted to. he climate. 
Many of them have gardens in their 
rear, which is the reason that this town 
has an extent equal to an Euro 

one that would contain an hundred 
thousand persons. Four beautiful 
streams that traverse it, contribute to 
its coolness and cleanliness, and give 
it an air of animation which is not found 
in towns deprived of running water. 
As in some towns of the Alps and 
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Pyrenees, each householder in Carac- 
cas has the invaluable advantage of 
having in bis house a pipe of running 
aod limpid water, which does not pre- 
vent all the squares, and almost all 
the streets from having public fountains. 
In general there is much luxury and 
gilding in the decorations of the houses 
of wealthy persons, and among all, 
more cleanliness and comfort than in 
Spain. This town does not possess 
any public edifice remarkable for its 
beauty and size, with the exception 
of the church of Alta Gracia, built at 
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the expense of the people of colour in 
Caraccas and its vicinity.” 

In 1810, previous to the earthquake 
by which a great portion of the city was 
destroyed, the population exceeded 
forty-seven thousand souls, Owing to 
the circumstance of there being no sea- 
port nearer than five leagues from the 
Caraccas, and the consequent difficulty 
of making it a commercial emporium 
of importance, the congress has by a 
recent decree fixed upon another spot 
to build a capital more worthy of the 
newly united republic; this is to be 
called Bottvar. 








THE GROTTO OF GUACHARO. 


(From the same.) 


HE gulph of Cariaco is frequent- 
ed by ianumerable flocks of marine 
birds. 

“ When the natives wish to catch 
any of these wild fowl,” says M. La- 
vaysse, “they go into the water hav- 
ing their heads covered each with 
a calabash, in which they make two 
holes for seeing through. They thus 
swim towards the birds, throwing a 
handful of maize on the water from 
time to time, of which, the grains scat- 
ter on the surface. The ducks and 
other birds approach to feed on the 
maize, and at that moment the swim- 
mer seizes them by the feet, pulls them 
under water, and wrings their necks 
before they can make the least move- 
ment, or by their noise spread an alarm 
among the flock. ‘The swimmer at- 
taches those he has caught to his girdle, 
and he generally takes as many as are 
necessary for his family.” 

Amongst the natural curiosities of 
this neighbourbood, isa lake full of 
crocodiles and various other reptiles, 
one ofewhich, if we are to belive a 
common tradition of the people, resem- 


“blesthe winged dragon of the poets. 


In going from Carapano to Guiria, our 
author passed through the “smiling 


valley” of Rio Caribe, watered by nu- 
merous streams, and which he calls the 
Tempe and Campagna of Venezue- 
la’ Speaking of the celebrated grot- 
f of Guacharo, in the mountains 


of Bergantin, M. Lavaysse observes— 
“In every country the same causes 
have produced similar effects on the 
imagination of ourspecies. ‘The grot- 
to of Guacharo is, in the opinion of 
the Indians, a place of trial and expi- 
ation ; souls when departed from bo- 
dies, go to this cavern; those of men 
who die without reproach do not re- 
main in it, and immediately ascend, to 
reside with the great Manitou in the 
dwellings of the blessed ; those of the 
wicked are retained there eternally ; 
and such men as have committed but 
slight faults of a venial nature, are kept 
there for a longer or shorter period, ac- 
cording to the crime. 

“Immediately after the death of 
their parents and friends, the Indians 
proceed to the entrance of this cav- 
ern, to listen to their groans. If they 
think they hear their voices, they also 
lament, and address a prayer to the 
great spirit, and another to the devil 
Muboya; after which they drown their 
grief with intoxicating beverages. But 
if they do not hear the wished-for voi- 
ces, they express their joy by dances 
and festivals. In all this there is but 
one circumstance that creates surprize, 
it is thatthe Indian priests have not 
availed themselves of such credulity to 
augment ‘their revenues. Many Indi- 
ans, though otherwise converted to 
Christianity, have not ceased to believe 
in Guacharo’: and to descend into Gua- 
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charo, is among them synonymous with 
ss ony na 

« Thus in the majestic forests of 
South America, as in the ancient civili- 
zation of Hindostan ; under the harsh 
climates of the north of Europe and 
Canada, as in the burning regions of 
Africa, in all parts the man of every 
colour is distinguished from other ani- 
mals by this irresistible foreboding of a 
future life in which an Omnipotent Be- 
ing recompenses the good, and punish- 
es evil doers. Whatever may be the 
modifications, differences, or absurdi- 
ties with which imagination, ignorance, 
and greedy imposture have envelo 
this belief, it appears to be one of the 
strongest moral proofs of the identity of 
our species, and to be a natural conse- 
quence of reflection.” 


PAPAL INDULGENCES. 


At Margarita our author had some 
curious adventures, and amongst the 
resthe happened to visit a gambling- 
house, where he did not remain long 
before a priest was brought to the door 
ina sedan chair, and on being assisted 
to the table, for he suffered from a fit 
of the gout, the reverend father sat down 
to play. On farther enquiry, M. La- 
vaysse ascertained that the clerical visi- 
tor was the principal officer of the In- 
quisition, and the most inveterate game- 
ster on the Island! Having risen at six 
oclock, the inquisitor told his friends 
that he was just going to preach his 
Lent sermon, and, therefore, begged 
their attendance. That the author not 
only accepted the invitation, but took 
notes of the discourse, may be inferred 
from the following specimen, which he 
gives to elucidate the state of religious 
instruction at Margarita : 

“When any of ye, my brethren, be- 
comes sick, he hastens to send for a 
physician, and spares no expense to ob- 
tain relief from bis sufferings, and effec- 
taate his cure. And what are corpore- 
al sufferings of the most painful kind, 
which we experience in this inferior 
world, in comparison with the dreadful 
torments by which souls detained in 
purgatory are afilicted ? Nothing ! my 
brethren, nothing ! The inspired writ- 
ers of the holy Roman church assure 
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us, that the torments which are suffer- 
ed in that place of expiation and purifi- 
cation, are, in every respect, equal to 
those of hell ; with this sole difference; 
that in purgatory, angels are the execu- 
tioners of divine vengeance, and the 
souls detained there, feel a certainty 
that their sufferings will have an end.” 

The preacher next proceeds to expa- 
tiate on the advantage to be derived 
from the purchase of indulgences, by 
which the gates of purgatory and para- 
dise may be opened at will, and then 
adds— 

“« ‘The chureh declares to you by my 


ped mouth, thatthe pains of purgatory are 


not inferior to those of hell, and that 
their duration alone makes the differ- 
ence. I shall sketch to you, my breth- 
ren, the picture of those sufferings. 
There are felt at the same time the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold ; that is to say, 
that whilst one has, for instance, the 
feet and hands frozen, the other parts 
of the botly are a prey to the devouring 
fire. Horrible serpents introduce them- 
selves into the bowels and entrails of 
some, whilst their neighbours are cov- 
ered with nauseous reptiles which suck 
their blood, and disgusting toads eject 
their scum and urine on the faces of 
others ! they are also tormented with 
the most excruciating hunger and 
thirst! !! Such, my brethren, are the 
frightful torments experienced by those 
of your relations and friends nowthere; 
such is also the fate thafa Waits akmoat. 
all of you; and [ venture to say all, un-. 
less I can suppose that you possess the 
purity and innocence of angels at the 
moment your souls shall be separated. 
from your bodies.” | 
The author’s account of the sale of 
bulls and indulgences which follows, is 
one of the most curious, and we may: 
add interesting, in his book. We re- 
gret that want of room prevents us from 
dwelling on this subject as its import-. 
ance merits, but if aay thing can prove; 
the necessiiy of a change in the condi-* 
tion of these valuable colonies, surely. 
what the author states here, is amply. 
sufficient todo so. According to his, 
account, itappears that a very consider- 
able revenue is derived from the salewf 
these bulls. viz. that of the hving ; they 
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dead ; of white meats and eggs ; of com- 
position, and cruzada, 

In addition to. the bull of the living, 
enabling the purchaser to obtain what- 
ever favour he requires from heaven, it 
is said to absolve him from the most 
atrocious crimes in the whole catalogue 
of human vices, including murder, athe- 
isin, sacrilege, &c. The prices affixed 
to these bulls are as follows :— 

“ For viceroys,captains-general,their 
wives, and each of their full-grown chil- 
dren, fifteen dollars. 

“For bishops, inquisitors, abbots, 
priors, canons, dukes, marquisses, counts 
and other noblemen ; for members of 
the audiencia, general officers, colonels, 
corregidors, alcaldes, &c. ; as also per- 
sons having acapital of twelve thousand 
dollars; even for persons, who having 
only a capital of twelve hundred dol- 
lars, are yet alcaldes or mayors of vil- 
lages, three dollars. 

“I'he buli of the living costs one 
dollar and a half to each person having 
a capital of six thousand doliars, with- 
out any civil or military employment. 

“ The poor, who desire to: avail 
themseives of the advantages attached 
to this bull, may obtain it at the mod- 
erate price of two reals and a half— 
about one shilling.” 


CANAL TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN, 


We cannot follow the author’s vari- 
ous statements on the comparative 
merits of the English, Spanish, and 
French colonial system, in many of 
which he discloses considerable acute- 
ness and intimacy with the subject ; 
but must here close our remarks with 
the author’s conjectures on the impor- 
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tant changes which may be expected in 
the commerce of the world, 

“ Their independence once establish. 
ed, the Spanish colonies will not, it is 
hoped, delay opening a trade with Ja- 
pan, China, and India; their coasts 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean, give 
them great advantages in such a trade, 
over European nations, Nine easy 
communications between the South 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, are point. 
ed out by M. de Humboldt. Since 
1788, boats have sailed up the Ravine 
of la Raspadura to Choco, by which 
they have passed from the PacificOvcean 
into the Sea of the Antilles.* 

“ Porto Bello and Nicaragua will 
be, in some years, the staples where all 
America bordering on the Atlantic, 
and probably Europe itself will go to 
purchase Indian merchandize. ‘This 
change in that great trade will produce 
one as considerable in the relative 
wealth and power of states, as that of 
the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Americans themselves will 
take to Bengal and China the metals 
which they furnish to Europe for main- 
taining this trade. The day when 
cominerce shall take this new direction, 
and that day is not sodistant as many 
suppose, will be that of the inde- 
pendence of the nations in Asia and 
America, not to mention those inpu- 
merable advantages, which necessa- 
rily result from unshackled commerce.” 


* The Editor has been informed that Mr. 
Arrowsmith is occupied in drawing the plan 
of a projected canal and cemmunication be- 
tween the South Pacific and Gulf of Mexico. 
The execution of this work will most probably 
be one of the first objects of a regular estab- 
lished government in New Granada, and 
opens a field of highly interesting speculation 
both to the politicians and merchants of Europe. 














VARIETIES. 


From the English Magazines, May 1820. 


THE DEVIL. 


Le Diable peint par lui-méme, par M. 
C.de Plancy. (From the French.) 


ALENT is not sufficient to rec- 
ommend the bistorian. He must 
have a hero, and if possible a novel one. 
From Achilles down to Charles XII, 
and even toa later period, all great ac- 


tions have been so carefully recorded 
that the majority of panegyrists and 
poets have been obliged to extol vices 
for want of virtues ; and the writer who 
is now required to bring a great charac- 
ter before the world, does not well 
know where to look for one. —Distin- 
guished men have in all ages been rare: 
and as soon as a little hero rises up, 
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twenty historians rush forward to carry 
bim off in triumph, and scarcely allow 
him time to finish his exploits. 

M. Collin de Plancy, after the ex- 
ample of Dante, has descended to the 
infernal regions in quest of his heroes, 
In his Dictionnaire infernal he made 
us acquainted with the mighty deeds of 
spectres and phantoms, and the gambois 
of fairies, gnomes, &e. Now he pre- 
sentsus with the king of all noctambu- 
lary beings;—it is Satan, Belzehub, 
Pluto, Arimanes, Tentates, or Lucifer ; 
—finally, itis the Devil himself. 

Hitherto we have been enabled to 
form but very imperfect notions of the 
above singular personage: when we 
speak of him our language conveys no 
definite idea. He is conjured up on 
every occasion ; his name is a contin- 
ual source of contradiction and absur- 
dity ; and all because we do not know 
him sufficiently. ‘Thus, a frank oblig- 
ing man is called a good-natured devil ; 
one of bold and determined disposition 
is a devil of aman; a person who 
excites our compassion is a poor devil ; 
an entertaining man is devilish witty ; 
when out of humour with ourselves we 
wish spe devil may take us ; of a trou- 
blesome affair we say the devil ts in it ; 
aman who wants his dinner says he is 
devilish hungry ; ifhe has no money 
he says the devil isin his purse. Con- 
sequently, itis impossible to form any 
precise idea of the nature of this hero 
of the infernal regions, 

By some, his satanic majesty is de- 
scribed as having bat’s wings, duck’s 
feet, ears like mushrooms, a nose nine 
inches long, the tusks of a wild-hoar, 
and horns which he can turn back at 
pleasure, when he wishes to travel in- 
cognito. Others assert that heis a 
Winged serpent, or that he hasan ea- 
gle’s beak, a cloven foot, and is entirely 
black. ‘The natives of Nigritia, how- 
ever, for reasons equally good, maintain 
that he is white. 

But perhaps it is more interesting to 
ascertain what form Satan assumes 
when he slips into our houses or ranges 
thro’ the fields at midaight. This is 
the inextricable difficulty ; for of the 
many ingenious persons who have been 
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favoured with a sight of the devil, there 
are not two who agree, He is said to 
to be capable of assuming any form he 
pleases. Sometimes he disguises him- 
self asa goat, a hare, a blackbird, a 
toad, or afrog; at other times he 
transforms himself into the trunk ofa 
tree, a sallad, a calf’s head, or a hogs- 
head of wine. Many ladies have seen 
him in the disguise of a monk, and 
monks have known him to assume the 
form and features of a pretty woman. 

To India, where he is exceedingly 
pompous, he nevertheless condescends 
to shew himself whenever he is asked ; 
itis merely necessary to utter a fervent 
prayer for his appearance, . There, if 
we may believe the good Jesuit who 
relates these particulars, he appears 
glittering in gold and precious stones, 
attended by a gay retinue, surrounded 
by young virgins, escorted by several 
regiments of cavalry, anda vast troop 
of elephants superbly caparisoned. He 
grants to the unfortunate whatever they 
request, recommends charity, and or- 
dersthe rich Tadians to give feasts to 
the poor. | 

But these are not the only good ac- 
tions recorded of the devil: he is not 
contioually spreading his nets and 
tempting holy persons to the commis- 
sion of sin; he is occasionally honest 
and disinterested; and M. Collin de 
Plancy does his utmost to prove that 
the infernal monarch frequently restores 
the sinner to the ae of salvation. 
Sometimes, indeed, h€is severe through 
excess of goodness. For instance, it 
was rather cruel to transform a poor 
nun into a demoniac, because, as 
Gregory the Great relates, she regaled 
herself with a lettuce before she had 
said her Benedicile; or to forbid a 
hungry man to eatsome veal, because 
it happened to be part of a descendant 
in the fifth degree ofa cow that had 
been stolen. 

On another occasion the devil proved 
himself still more austere. He appear 
ed under the form of an unknown 
knight to Count Macon, and carried 
him offin the presence of his terrified 
guards and attendants, The pious 
historians who relate the above anes- 
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dote, take care to add, that the Count 
had many sins to answer for; that he 
was in the habit of robbing convents, 
and that he paid but little respect to the 
clergy. 

Tu all ages the Devil has rendered 
great service to the learned, for whom 
he has always evinced particular re- 
gard, Scaliger was said to have €nter- 
ed into a compact with him, Socrates, 
Apuleius, Agrippa, Cardan, Caglios- 
tro, are reported to have had familiars 
who inspired them with knowledge. 
Roger Bacon was imprisoned because 
the Devil taught him mathematics. 
The Kaights Templars, and Joan of 
Arc, were aceused of holding commu- 
nication with demons; and M. Collin 
de Plancy himself would have been 
burnt a hundred times over, had he 
lived in former times and known all the 
fine things which he now ventures to 
disclose. 

Our ancestors had so mean an opin- 
ion of the human mind, that they 
deemed it incapable of producing any 
thing without the aid of the devil. 
John Faust, one of the inventors of 
printing, was suspected of holding open 
communication with the Prince of 
Darkness. In Switzerland the com- 
mono people entertain so high a notion 
of his talents, that they attribute to him 
the construction of several master-pie- 
ces of architecture. Denis le Char- 
treux says, thatthe Devil is a great 
geometrician ;\))Milton asserts that he 
excels in the building of bridges; and 
Tertullian informs us that the Devil 
is sO good a natural philosopher that he 
can carry a sieve full of water without 
spilling a drop. 

For more ample details we must re- 
fer the reader.to the work. It doubt- 
leas contains some few pages which 
timid eyes might wish to pass over; 
but it is nevertheless very amusing, and 
M. Collin de Piancy’s hero is as good 
as most others. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

July 15, 1662. The Royal Society, 
on this day of its creation, was the whet- 
stone of the wit of its patron Charles 
IT. With a peculiar gravity of counte- 
nance, he proposed to the assembly the 
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following question for their solution :— 
‘ Suppose two pails of water were fix- 
ed ia two different scales equally poised 
and which weighed equally alike, and 
that two live bream, or small fish, were 
put iato either of these pails, he wanted 
to know the reason why that pail, with 
such addition, should not weigh more 
than the other pail which stood against 
it.—Every one was ready to. set at 
rest the royal curiosity ; but it appeared 
that every one was giving a different 
Opinion. One, at length, offered so ri- 
diculous a solution, that another of the 
members could not refrain from.a loud 
laugh ; when the King, turning to him, 
insisted that he should give his senti- 
ments as well as the rest. ‘This he did 
without hesitation, and told his majesty 
in plain terms, that he denied the fact. 
On which the King, in high mirth, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Odds fish, brother, you are 
in the right !’ 


—a 


IRON BRIDGE AT SUNDERLAND, 
(From the Journal of a Tour, by a Frenchman.) 


On the tenth of December, we could 
not proceed in our visitation of the 
maoufacturies, it being Sunday, and we 
repaired in the afternoon to Sunderland. 
This town stands on the right bank of 
the river, which passes on to the sea, 
between heights closely bordering. Near 
the town, perpendicular rocks create a 
sort of walls, and here it is that the iroa 
bridge, so justly celebrated, has been 
constructed. It was erected in 1794, by 
the subscriptions of a Company. To 
avoid an arch of too great width, two 
piles of masonry were raised to the 
height of the rocks: these piles have a 
visible exterior ; they: consist of several 
stories, and serve in part to support the 
bridge. ‘I'he chord of the arch is 236 
feet 8 inches, and the height above the 
river is 100 feet, at low water. The 
total weight of the bridge 900 tons, 
of which are 260 of iron, whereof 46 
are forged, and 214 cast. The breadth 
of the passage for carriages is 32 feet, 
and on both sides are fagged pavements 
and neat ballustrades of cast iron. On 
the middle of the bridge appears the fol- 
lowing inscription: Nil cesperandum, 
auspice Deo, Carriages pass over, on a 
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sound trot, without occasioning any sort 
of shaking. ‘The whole construction is 
truly beautiful, uniting solidity with 
lightness and simplicity. An individual 
of the name of Burdock, eontributed, 
on his own account, towards the erec- 
tion of this bridge, the sum of 23,000). 
sterling. Atoll is paid on it which 
now brings in 5 per cent. of the capital 
expended. The prospect from it over 
the left bank of the river, is highly 
agreeable, and there the eye can best 
measure the whole extent of the work. 
Vessels of from two to three hundred 
tons can pass.underneath. 


LESSONS OF THRIFT. 


Published for general Benefit, ‘by-a Member of the 
Save-all Club. 


THE caprice of men at different pe- 
riods bas delighted to make much 
of some darling qualities idolized as 
virtues, while others, which could not 
be mistaken for vices, have been tacitly 
scorned as only fit to occupy grovelling 
minds, and avert reproach from those 
who could not aspire to praise. 

Among the latter we discover Fru- 
gality. What writer has ever thought 
of making his hero an economist ? With 
a disposition to avoid ,unnecessary -ex- 
pense, it has long been assumed that a 
sordid and despicable parsimony must 
invariably be found, and the world has 
been accustomed to bestow its tender- 
est sympathies on the gay, florid, open- 
hearted rake, who having manifested a 
disposition to give, where he had noth- 
ing of his own to bestow, ruined those 
honest tradesmen who were credulous 
enough to trust him, and qualified him- 
self for genteel society by visiting the 
King’s Bench or the Fleet; while the 
man who disdained to be generous at 
the expense of others, who would not 
affect splendour which his means were 
inadequate to sustain, in fine, who de- 
nied himself enjoyments for which he 
. could not honestly pay, has been treat- 
ed with unsparing ridicule as a mean 
and pitiful plodder. Our citizens and 
traders have wisely joined to laugh this 
character out of countenance, and to 
applaud the swindling pleasantries of a 
profligate. Let them look to the ef- 
fects of this—let them look to their 
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ledgers, and see if they have not been 
merry at their own expense. 

If there be any truth in the remark 
dropped by one of the greatest orna- 
ments of British literature, that “ it 
would be well if fewer possessed the 
superfluities, and more the comforts of 
life :” in times like the present, itis de- 
sirable that mankind should be weaned 
from the admiration. of that which ought 
never to have been defended—that 
madness and dishonesty should io 
longer be depicted as the gracefully 
irregular flew of youthful gaiety ; and 
that the modest virtues which find a 
friend in ihe author of “ Lessons on 
Thrift,’ should be recalled from that 
exile to which they were doomed by 
sordid dissipation and unreflecting folly. 

But we.must explain, as we proceed, 
to guard against .mistake or representa- 
tion. We do not wish to return 
to that enviable state, which we sup- 
pose some of our radical neighbours 
contemplate, when they talk of “a 
state of nature; namely, that in which 
the first inhabitants of this island found 
themselves embowered «in their native 
woods, We do not sigh for that eco- 
nomical simplicity which, according to 
Richard de Cirencester, made blue 
paint applied to the human body a sub- 
stitute for clothing ;—we say nothing 
in praise of that frugality (for we will 
not suppose that it could be taste,) 
which led seven or eight ancient Brit- 
ons to unite for th port of one 
wife; nor do we oi our voices 
against that most effeminate piece of 
luxury, as it was considered by some 
at the commencement of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reiga—the introduction of chim- 
nies to houses, The votaries of luxury 
may think that, in the,last instanee, we 






make but a very slight concession :_ but 
the frightful effects of that ate. 
from old English habits was oneé 
thought very alarming. We read in 
Hollingshed :—** Now have we many 


ehimnies ; and yet our tender limbs | 


complain of rheums, _ catarrbs, and 
pozes; then had we none but rere- 
dosses, and our heads did never ache, 
For as the smoke in those days was 
supposed to be a sufficient hardening 
for the timber of the house, so it was 
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reputed a far better medicine to keep 
the good man and his family from the 
quack of poze, wherewith, as then, 
very few were acquainted.” 

With all our reverence for economy, 
assuredly there are practitioners of the 
present day whom we would prefer to 
Dr. Smoke; even though calling in 
the former, we must submit to the in- 
convenience of offering a fee. Saying 
this, we are not prepared to revel in 
that medical Juxury, which is familiar 
to some of those whom the book before 
us has been written to reclaim. Among 
the evils which a disregard of economy 
has introduced, we are disposed to in- 
clude that state of things which has 
made gigs, curricles, and carriages, the 
indispensible vehicles of physic—the 
necessary tools of those who would suc- 
cessfully administer to sickness. We 
do not sigh for the return of those gold- 
en days, when our wise progenitors 
made the same aperture act the double 

artof a window and a chimney, and 
when a log of wood was considered an 
excellent pillow ; but sometimes when 
our reluctant hands are a little embar- 
rassed to find the expected fee, or our 
purses feel most aukwardly convenient 
for the pocket, after settling the length- 
ened hill, we do regret that those who 
prescribe for us when indisposed, must 
at the same time prescribe for their own 
horses and carriages, and that the peri- 
od is gone by when a sufferer could 
hope for reliefifitgm the pill of-a pedes- 
triad ‘ : : 

Our author, to show the evil effects 
of luxury and extravagance, even in a 
national point of view, gives the follow- 
ing narrative ; 


“The Seven United Provinces were 
atthe height of their power and pros- 
perity about 1650, before England, re- 
‘covering from a destructive civil war, 
began to reclaim the dominion of the 
ocean. : 

« But in their successful periods the 
private virtues had also their share, and 
parsimony, as usual, produced wealth 
and industry. In a conversation at 
Rotterdam this subject was discussed ; 
and as the parties mostly imputed the 
decline of their republic to political 
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causes, an Opulent merchant said, that 
if the company would dine with him oa 
such a day, he wouid convince them 
that there were other causes more in 
their power. 

“'The invitation was accepted, and 
it was hoped that the merchant would 
explain his sentiments, by which they 
might improve their speculations ip 
commerce over a glass of winey after an 
elegant repast, as he was accustomed to 
give. But what was their surprise to 
find nothing on the table but salted 
herrings and table beer! They ate, 
however, a morsel in silence and dissat- 
isfaction, which the master seemed not 
to observe, praying them repeatedly to 
eat and push the glass. At. length, 
when they began to look at their 
watches, the master ordered in the 
dinner. At this word they brightened 
up, when in came a leg of mutton, 
boiled with turnips, and a pot or two 
of strong beer. This dish was little 
more satisfactory than the other, as they 
expected very different fare in such a 
magnificent house. ‘There was, how- 
ever, a great sacrifice of conscience and 
veracity in praising the mutton and the 
beer. But some yawned, and half the 
gigot remained even among a numer- 
ous company, when the master, seeing 
their distress, nodded unnoticed to an 
old hoary-headed domestic, who alone 
had appeared along with the mutton, 
and who stood respectfully at the side- 
board to serve the bread or the beer. 
He went out, and the company was 
left to a languid conversation ; their 
eyes saying more than their tongues. 

“On a sudden the folding doors 
opened, and a train of twelve servants 
entered, bearing on massy plate the 
choicest fish, flesh, fowl, all the delica- 
cies of the season. ‘T'wo without livery 
took their places behind the master: 
the others, in splendid uniform, behind 
the guests. ‘The number of wines pre- 
sented was computed at fifteen, and 
even the richest guests were astonished 
at the splendour and variety of the fes- 
tival. 

“When an equal dessert was serv- 
ed, and the id bere to circulate, a 
prudent and wary guest thought it was 
time to request our opulent merchant f0 
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explain his sentiments, as he had prom- 
ised. All were fixed in mute attention 
wheo be made this memorable answer: 
«Gentlemen, my sentiments are already 
explained ; the lesson is already given. 
When our ancestors were gradually ri- 
sing to wealth under the yoke of Bur- 
gundy, Austria, Spain, their frugality 
was contented with our first dish, and 
they even blessed the inventor, In 
their second period, when the noble 
house of Orange, when Maurice of 
Nassau was establishing our power in 
the East and West Indies, and com- 
mercial wealth began to overflow all 
our ports and canals, still habits and 
prudence occasioned economy, and our 
rich senators dined on plain mutton, 
and drank wholesome beer. ‘The din- 
ner I have had the honour to give you 
is a very moderate specimen of our 
present existence. Add the luxury 
and pomp of houses, furniture and 
equipages, and judge, as you well can, 
of the difference of expense—a differ- 
ence which, I would venture to say, 
would have, even for one year, been 
regarded as a fortune by our bearded 


ancestors,’ ”’ 
To be continued. 


I 


THE LAW OF GAMBLING. 

At the Lancaster Assizes, April 
1820, Henry Patrickson, and John 
Postlethwaite, were found guilty of 
winning money by gumbling ; when 
judge Bailey passed sentence as fol- 
lows: * Tam glad, said be, that these 
prosecutions will now make it notori- 
ous that indictments for this offence 
may be instituted, not only by the party 
who has lost the money, but by any 
other person whatever. So that the 
gamester must not imagine that the law 
will allow him to hold his ill-gotten 
gains in safety.—The sentence of the 
court is, that you John Postlethwaite, 
do pay to our sovereign lord the king, 
the sum of 100 guineas, being five 
times the amount of 20 guineas won 
by you; and also 500 guineas, being 
five times the amount of 100 guineas 
likewise won by you, making together 
600 guineas, And that you, Henry 
Patrickson, do pay to our sovereign 
lord the king, the sum of 100 guineas, 
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being five times the amount of 20 guin- 
eas won by you.—And that you be 
severally imprisoned until your respec- 
tive fines are paid. 


I 


THE NATURALIST’S DIARY. 
JULY. 

The angler is busily engaged this 
month in his favourite pursuit. On trout 
fishing we give the following pretty de- 
scriptive lines from Mickle’s Syr Mar- 
tyn : 

—— When atop the hoary western hill, 

The ruddie Sun appears to rest his chin, 
When not a breeze disturbs the murmuring rill, 

And mildlie warm the falling dewes begin, 

The gamester Trout then shows her silverie skin, 
As wantonly beneath the wave she glides, 

Watching the buzzing flies, that never blin, 
Then, dropt with pearle and golde, displays her sides, 
While she with frequent leape the ruffled streame 
divides. 


On the green bank a truant schoolboy stands ; 
Well has this urchin markt her merry play, 

And ashen rod obeys his guileful hands, 
And leads the mimiek fly across her way ; 
Askaunce, with listly look and coy delay, 

The hungrie Trout the glitteraund treachor eves, 

Semblant of life, with speckled wings so gay ; 

Then, slyly nibbling, prudish from it flies, 

Till witha bouncing start she bites the truthles 

prize. 


Ah, then the younker gives the fateful! twitch , 
Struck with amaze she feels the hook ypright, 

Deepe in her gills, and, plonging where the beech 
Shaddows the poole, she runs in dread affright ; 
In vain the deepest rocke her late delight, 

In vain the sedgy nook for help she tries ; 
The laughing elfe now carbs now aids her flight, 

The more entangled still the more she flies, 

And soon amid the grass the panting captive lies. 


Where now, ah pity ! where the speightly play, 
That wanton bounding, and exulting joy, 

That lately welcomed the retourning ray, 
When by the riv’let’s banks, with blushes coy, 
April walked forth—ah : never more to toy 


In purling streams, she pants, she gasps and dies. 


Another author has thus elegantly 


described the making of the ‘mimic 
fly.’ 


To frame the little animal,—provide _ 

All the gay hues that wait on female pride : 
Let nature guide thee: sometimes golden wire 
The shining bellies of the fly require ; 

The peacock’s plumes thy tackle must not fail, 
Nor the dear purchase of the sabie’s tail ; 
Each gaudy dird some slender tribute brings, 
And lends the growing insect proper wings : 
Silks ofall colours must their aid impart, 
And every fur promote the fisher’s art. 

So the gay lady with expensive care 

Borrows the pride of land, of sea, of air, 


; 
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Furs, pearls, plumes, the glittering thing displays, 
Dazzles our eyes, and easy hearts betrays. 


The different tribes of insects are now 
in full vigour. Innumerable herbs and 
flowers embellish our gardens, gratify 
our sense of smell, and purify and reno- 
vate the atmosphere ; and teeming na- 
ture sends forth her countless millions of 
vegetable and animal production.* 





* Nothing can be more curious than the 
appearance exhibited by mouldiness, when 
viewed throvgha microscope. If looked at 
by the naked eye, it seems nothing but an ir- 
regular tissue of filaments; but the magnify- 
ing glass shows it to bea forest of smali plants, 
which derive their nourishment from the 
moist substance which serves them as a base. 
The stems of these plants may be plainly dis- 
tinguished; and sometimes their buds, some 
shut and some open. They have mach simi- 
larity to mushrooms, the tops of which, when 
they come to maturity, emit an exceedingly 
fine dust which is their seed. Mushrooms, it 
is well known, are the growth of a single 
night but those in miniature, of which we 
are speaking, seem to come to perfection ina 
much less space of time than that; hence we 
account for the extraordinary progress which 
mouldiness makes in a few hours. Another 
curious observation of the same kind is, that 
M. Ahlefeld, seeing some stones covered 
with a sort of dust, had the curiosity to exam- 
ine it with a microscope, and he found that 
it consisted of small microscopic mushrooms, 
raised on icles, the heads of which, round 
the middie, were turned up at the edges. 
They were striated also from the centre to 
the circumference, ascertain kinds of mush- 
roomsare. He further remarked, that they 
contained, above their ee covering, a 
multitude of small grains shaped like cher- 
ries somewhat flattened, which he suspected 
were the seeds; and finally he observed, 
among this forest of mushroons, several small 
red insects, which probably fed upon them. 

‘The lycoperdon, or puff-ball, is a plant of 
the fungus kind; which grows in the form of 
a tubercle, covered with small grains, very 
like chagreen.. If pressed, it bursts, and 
emits an exceedingly fine kind of dust, which 
fliesoff under the appearance of smeke. If 
some of the dust be examined with the mi- 
croscope, it appears to consist of perfectly 
round globules, of an orange colour, the di- 
ameter of which is only about the 1-50th 
part of the thickness ofa hair, so that each 
grain of this dust is but the 1-125000tb part 
of a globule, equal in diameter to the breadth 
of a hair. 

The farina of flowers is found to be regular- 

and. uniformly organized in each kind 
of plant. In the mallow, for example, each 
grain is an opaque ball, covered over with 
ints. The farina of the tulip, and of 
most of the liliaceous kind of flowers, bears a 
striking resemblance to the seeds of a cucum- 
ber: that of the poppy is very like grains of 
barley, with a longitudinal groove in them. 
There are certain plants, the leaves of 
which seem to be pierced with a multitude of 
small holes. Of this kind isthe kypericum, 


er St. John’s wort. Now, if a fragment of 
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PHCENICIAN NAVIGATORS, 


Some workmen recently digging a 
cave in the environs of the Cape of 
Good Hope, discovered the bull of a 
vessel, built of cedar, and supposed to 
be the remains of a Pheenician galley, 
Should this bypothesis be verified, jt 
would prove that the adventurons 
Tyrians had reached the southern Point 
of Africa. : 

It is stated that the mines whence 
the Greeks and Romans originally de- 
rived their emeralds, have been re-dis. 
covered near Mount Zabarah, in the 
vicinity of the Red Sea; and 6ld, of 
the mineral dug from them for the 
Pasha of Egypt. But the emerald was 
also obtained abundantly in ancient 
times from the eastern parts of Asia, 





this be viewed with a good microscope, the 
supposed holes are found to be vesicles, con- 
tained in the thickness of the leaf, and cov- 
ered with an extremely thin membrane ; and 
these are thought to be the receptacles which 
contain the essential and aromati¢ oil pecu- 
liar to the plant. 

The view exhibited by those plants which 
have down, such as borage, nettles, &c. is 
exceedingly curious. When examined by 
a microscope, they appear to be covered with 
spikes. Those of borage are, for the most 
part, bent so as to form an elbow ; and though 
really very close, they appear by the micro- 
scope, to beat a considerable distance from 
each other. The entire appearance is very 


‘Similar to that of the skin of the porcupine. 


If a needie be viewed through a micros- 
cope, though exceedingly fine, it is well 
known the point will appear quite blunt, 
more like a peg, broken at the end, than a 
sharp-pointed steel needle. The edge of the 
finest set razor, when seen through a micros- 
cope, will appear more like the batk of a 
penknife, full of irregularities, than what it 
really is. In these respects, the works of art, 
when carried to the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion, will not bear to be compared with the 
operations of nature. The Jatter, exposed to 
the microscope, instead of losing their lustre 
and high polish, appear so much the more 
beautiful and perfect in regularity and order. 
When the eyes ef a fly are illuminated by 
means ofa lamp or candle, and viewed thro’ 
this instrument, each of them shows an image 
of the taper witb a precision and vivacity 
which nothing can equal. 

There are two kinds of sand, viz. the cal- 
careous and the vitrifiable: the former, ex- 
amined with a microscope, resemble large 
irregular fragments of rock ; but the latter 
appear like so many rough diamonds. In 
some instances, the particles of sand seem to 
be highly polished and brilliant, like an as- 
semblage of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. 

Charcoal isa fine object for the micrescope- 
It is found fall of pores, regularly arranged, 
and passing through its whole length. 








vou, 7. 


DULCE DOMUM. 

There is a custom belonging to the 
history of Eton school, which you will, 
I doubt not, most gladly participate in. 
The day before the summer vacation, 
the whole establishment assemble on 
the top of St. Katherine’s Hill, about a 
mile out of the town, attended by a 
band of music, when the song of Dulce 
Domum is sung by the choristers of the 
chapel, and all the company join in 
chorus. ‘This song is said to fave been 
written by a youth, who having been 
confined to the college during the va- 
cation for some fault which he had com- 
mitted, pined away, and died for sorrow, 
at not being permitted to enjoy the hol- 
idays with his friends at his beloved 
home. ‘I'he song was written in Latin, 
and is sung in that language. It is re- 
markable for energy and pathos of 
composition, and there is a translation 
of it which conveys the sentiments of 
the original in all its spirit and compo- 
sition. 

DULCE DOMUM. 
Sing a sweet melodious measure, 
Waft enchanting lays around ; 


Home, a theme replete with pleasure, 
Home, a grateful theme resound ! 


Chorus. 
Home, sweet liome! an ample treasure ! 
Home! with every blessing crown'd ! 
Home! perpetual source of pleasure, 
Home ! a noble strain resound ! 


Lo! the joyful hour advances, 
Happy season of delight ! 
Festal songs, and festal dances, 
All our tedious toils requite, 
Home, sweet home, &c. 


Leave, my wear ied. muse, thy learning, 
Leave thy task so hard to bear ; 
Leave thy labour, ease returning, 
Leave, my bosom, O! thy care. 
Home, sweet home, &e. 


See the year, the meadowasmiling ! 
Let us then a smile display ; 
Rural sports,our pain beguiling, 
Rural pastimes call away. 
Home, sweet home, &e. 


Now the swallow seeks her dwelling, 
And no longer loves to roam ; 
Her example thus impelling, 
Let us seek our native home. 
Home, sweet home, &e. 


Let our men and steeds assemble 
Panting for the wide Champaign ; 

Let the ground beneath us tremble, 
While we scour along the plain. 

Home, sweethome, &c- 


. 


Varieties : Literary, &c. 


_. Temple, esq. a native of Cork. 
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Oh ! what raptures, Oh ! what blisses, 

When we gain the lovely gate! 
Mother’s arms, and mother’s kisses, 

There our blest arrival wait. 

Home,sweet home, &e. 

Greet our household-Gods with singing ; 

Lend, O Lucifer, thy ray ; 
Why should light, so slowly sprin ging, 

All our promised joys delay ? 

Home, sweet home, &c. 


A Mc. Lefebvre bas invented a pack 
of cards which contains the elements of 
botany. He has followed a system of 
his own, which he has developed in 
several discourses laid down before the 
Institute. He places all the flowers in 
the world in four classes, Polypedales, 
Monopedales, Perezones, and com- 

ound flowers. These supply the 
place of the four suits, diamonds, clubs, 
spades, and hearts. The other divis- 
ions are likewise the same as at cards, 
viz. twelve matadors or figures; and 
the plain cards, from ace to ten. The 
latter are expressed by the stamina of 
the flowers; and Linneus’s 12 last 
classes supply the place of king, queen, 
and knave, on each of the four princi- 
pal divisions. These cards are called, 
‘‘ Boston de Fiore.” | 

ARTHUR YOUNG. 


Died, at the house of the Board of Agriculture 
in Sackville Street, 81, Arthur Young, Esq. 
Secretary of that Board, member of most of 
the learned societies of Europe and Ameri- 
ca; andin mapy respects one of the most 
distinguished and most excellent men of his 
age. The history of his active life, and the 
analysisof his valuable writings, would fill 
many interesting volumes; but we shali en- 
deavour to present our readers with a suc- 
cinct view of them in an early number, 


Major Gen, W. Mudge, of the al Ar- 
tillery, Lieut. Gov. of Woolwich llege, 
&c. &c. a man of extraordinary talents 


and merits, of whose useful life and labours 
detailed memoirs will be given. 


At Snaith, a man and his wife, ofthe 
name of Coates, who had been married only 
ten days, were both feund suspended by the 
neck---one in the stable, the other in the 
dwelling house. The wife is ea to live ; 
she states that they lived comfortable during 
the first week ; then began to quarrel, and 
so continued untilthe above dreadful event. 


At Cadoxton, near Cardiff, of a rapid de- 
cline, Eaton Stannard Barrett, of the Middle 
His literary 
works are numerous both in prose and verse : 
he produced some dramatic pieces, and nee 
poem of ** Woman” has been read with avid=" 
ity, as well as his burlesque novel, entitled, 
** The Heroine.” 
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POETRY. 


ee 


From the New Monthly Magazine, May 1820. 


A STORM, 


Extract from an Unpublished ii, by, a 
distinguished Author. 


THERE was a Tempest brooding in the air, 
Far in the west. Above, the skies were fair, 
And thesun seemed to go in glory down ; 

One smal! black cloud, (one only,) like a crown 
Touched his descending disk and rested there : 
Slow then it eaine along, to the great wind 
Rebellious, and, altho’ it blew and blew, 

Came on inereasing, and across the blue 

Spread its dark shape, and left the sun behind. 
The daytight sank and the winds wailed about 
The barque wherein the !uekless couple lay, 
And from the distant clond came scattering out 
Rivers of fire : it seemed as tho’ the day 

Had burst from out the billows far away. 

No pilot had they their small boat to steer 

Aside from rocks ; no sea-worn mariner 

Who knew each ereek and bay and sheltering steep, 
And all the dangers of the turbulent deep. 
They fled for life,—(for happiness is life,) 

And met the tempest in his hour of strife 
Abroad upon the waters: they were driven 
Against him by the angry winds of heaven ; 

Or thus it seemed :—The clouds, the air, tle sea, 
Rose from unnatural dead tranquillity, 

And came to battle with their legions : Hail 
Shot shattering down, and thunders roared aloud, 
And the wild lightning from his dripping shroud 
Unbound his arrowy pinions blue and pale, 
And darted through the heavens. Below, the gale 
Sang like a dirge, and the white billows lashed 
The boat, and then like ravenous lions dashed 
Against the deep wave-hidden rocks, and told 
Of ghastly perils as they backward rolled. 


The lovers driven along from hour to hour, 
Were helpless—hopeless—in the ocean's power. | 
The storm continued ; and no voice was heard, 
Save that of some poor solitary bird, 

That sought a shelter on the qtivering mast ; 
But soon borne off by the tremendous blast, 
Sank in the waters sereaming. Thegreat sea 
Bared, like agrave, its bosom silently, 
Then fell and panted like an angry thing 
With its own strength’at war: The vessel flew 
Towards the land, and then the billows grew 
Latger and white, and roared as triumphing, 
Scattering afar and wide the heavy spray, 
That shone like bright snow as it passed away. 
At first, the dolphin and the porpoise dark 
Came rolling by them, and the hungry shark 
Followed the boat, patient and eager-eyed, 

And the gray curlew slanting dipped her side, 
And the hoarse gull his wings within the foam ; 
But some had sunk—the rest had hurried home. 
And now pale Julia and ber husband (clasped 
Eaeh ia the other’s arms) sate viewing death ; 


She, for his sake in fear, silently gasped, 
And he to cheer het.kept his steady breath, 


Talking of hope, and smiled like memning-~Thete 


: When died. The Despot sat upon his throne, 


They sate together in their sweet despair : 
Sometimes upon his breast she laid her head, 
And he upon her silent beauty fed, 

Hushing her fears, and ’tween her and the storm 


Drew his embroider’d cloak to keep her warm ; 


She thanked him with a look upturned to his, 

The which he answered by a tender kis, 

Pressed and prolonged to pain ! her tip was cold, 

And all her love and terror mutely told. 

— The vessel streck.—— B.C. 
——_— 

















REBELLION, 








*T'was evening, and the sun was throned in gold 
Upon the mountain-girdle of a plain, 
Cover’d with beauty, garden, field, and fold, 
Studding the sea-like sweep of ripening grain, 
Like islands in the purple summer main. 
And temples of pure marble met the sun, 
That tinged their white shafts with a golden stain, 
And sounds of rustic joy, and labour done, 
Hallowed the iovely hour, until his pomp was gone. 


The plain was hush’d in twilight, as a child 
Shimbers beneath its slow drawn canopy ; 
But sudden tcamplings came, and voices wild, 
And tossing of rude weapons caught the eye ; 
And on the hills, like meteors in the sky, 
Burst sanguine fires,and ever andanon 
To the clash’d spears the horn gave fierce reply ; 
And round their beacons trooping thousands shone, 
Then sank, like evil things, and all was dark and 
Jone. 


*Twas midnight: there was wrath in that wild 
heaven : 

’ Earth was sepulchral dark. At once a roar 

Peal’d round the mountain zone, like ocean driven 
Before the thunders on the eternal shore: 
Down rush'd, as if a sudden earthquake tore 

The bowels of the hills—a flood of fire: . 
Like lava, mingled spears and torches pour, 

The plain is deluged, higher still and higher 

Swell blood and flame, till ail is like one mighty pyre. 


*T was dawn, and still the black and bloody smoke 
Roll’d o’er the champaign like a vault of stone : 
But as the sun’s slow wheels the barrier broke, 
He lit the image of a fearful one, 
Thron’d In the central massacre, alone— 
An iron diadem upon his brow, 
A naked lance beside him, that yet shone 
Purple and warm with gore, and crouching low, 
‘All men in one huge chain, alike the friend on foe. 


The land around him, in that si¢kly light, ‘ 
Shone like th’ upturning of a mighty grave ; 
Strewn with crush’d monumenis, aiid remnants 
white 
_ Of man ; all loneliness, but when some slave 
_ With faint, fond hand the hurried burial gave, — 







Scoffing to see the st or 
At his least breath ? The goo 
To exile or the tomb. 





